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PREFACE 






The material for this study of Brownson's critical principles 
consists of his essays on topics pertaining to literature and art. 
These essays first appeared in the pages of Brownson's Quarterly 
Review. In the edition of Brownson's Works compiled by his 
son, they constitute volume xix, which is entitled Literary Es- 
says. Two or three critical essays found in volume xx of the 
collected Works tend merely to confirm the opinions expressed 
in the Literary Essays, and the references to Brownson^s views 
in this dissertation have therefore been confined to the latter 
volume. These references are indicated in the body of the 
dissertation by giving in parenthesis the respective page num- 
bers and the volume number, xix. 

Brownson's writings have been chosen as a subject for study 
because they are always thought-inspiring even when consent 
to the opinions expressed in them cannot be given, because they 
lend themselves admirably to thorough treatment, and because 
their almost total neglect at present, in striking contrast to the 
wide notice that was accorded them formerly, seems to indicate 
a rather undeserved fate. 

For anyone interested in Brownson, the first part of this 
dissertation, which is expository, will be of greater interest than 
the second part, if not of sole interest. For the writer and 
his purpose, however, the second part, which is a destractive 
and constructive criticism of the first, is far more important; 
and therefore it takes up the larger portion of the dissertation. 

The bibliography on Brownson aims at being complete and 
omits only the many encyclopedia articles in various languages, 
and the many books that contain little more than a reference 
to him in one form or another. The second section of the bibli- 
ography includes only the works that were directly suggestive 
in the formulation of the writer's views. 

The writer wishes to express his appreciation of the patient 
and scholarly guidance of Professor P. J. Lennox, under whom 
he performed his major work at the University and wrote this 
dissertation. 
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CHAPTER I 

LITERARY PRINCIPLES 

1. — Literature and Its Mission 

A direct statement of the principles on which Brownson based 
his literary criticisms is not to be found in his writings; else 
the effort expended in these pages would be superfluous. But 
no critic can pass judgment on works of art, literary or other- 
wise, to any great extent, without writing sentence after sentence 
which indirectly at least points to the standard fixed in his mind. 
Of course, such statements, being applications to some individ- 
ual, specific work, cannot stand singly as adequate utterances 
of general principles. On account of the different viewpoints 
from which they were pronounced, they might appear to contain 
contradictions rather emphatic; but these are greatly toned 
down when the various statements are taken as a whole and con- 
sidered in their context as they naturally should be. It is from 
statements of this sort that we must ascertain what was Brown- 
son's ideal of hterature. Given this ideal, the merit of any sin- 
gle specimen depends on the extent to which it conforms with, 
or approaches, the model. Thus an exposition of the principles 
of criticism adopted by Brownson resolves itself into an elabora- 
tion of his idea of what true literature and true art should be. 

When we speak of ideal qualities to which every piece of liter- 
ature should conform, this does not mean that there is an 
absolute ideal of literature in actual existence. A piece of lit- 
erature indeed has an entity of its own, and can be considered 
apart from all else ; but in reality it is closely connected with its 
suroundings, with humanity, with the world at large, and can- 
not be properly judged apart from these. There is then, ac- 
cording to Brownson, no 'general literature, which teaches noth- 
ing special' (xix 205) . Such a literature is as unreal as is man 
without men and the human race without individuals. (Ibid.) 
Hence literature is always specific and means something that is 
'specifically related to man as a moral, religious, or social being' 
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(xix 205) . And this must always bo held in mind by the critic 
if he wishes to arrive at an adequate judgment concerning any 
piece of writing. 

Literature therefore should not be considered apart from its 
surroundings. It should never be sought for its own sake 
(xix 208) ; in fact, not even for the sake of the 'pleasures of 
wit, taste, and imagination it may bring.' (Ibid.) Works 
that have no end beyond that of satisfying the literary taste 
of readers are not worthy of the labor of the critic (xix 364). 
These are rather hard words. They seem to call for direct 
instruction in literature, and therefore need some modification 
or explanation. Brownson concedes well enough that the aim 
of literature is primarily to please and not to instruct. Works 
that aim principally at instruction are the professional works 
of the sciences, and these are not included under the denomin- 
ation of polite literature, or belles-lettres (xix 493). The lat- 
ter, though specific, must address not one specific class of men, 
but rather the 'common sentiments of all cultivated readers.' 
(Ibid.) Poetry in particular, and under this term in a general 
way is included the novel, has as its first object to move and to 
please (xix 226). And the writer who uses it primarily for 
conveying instruction or defending doctrines is destroying the 
proper relation between content and form in art (Ibid.) ; he 
is exceeding the purpose of the medium which he employs. 
Still there should be instruction in all literature; but it is to 
be conveyed in the manner in which, for instance, the sympho- 
nies of Beethoven are said to be instructive (xix 304) . If a more 
direct instruction is sought, even this must be very general, of 
the kind that will appeal to persons who differ widely in their 
individual views (xix 304). Always, however, must it be re- 
membered that mankind in general refuses instruction unless 
it is given in a pleasing form (xix 366) ; and that a chief pur- 
pose of popular literature is to afford pleasure and recreation 
during 'hours of weariness and relaxation from severer labors 
or studies' (xix 588). 

Form, therefore, the garb in which the writer dresses his 
thought, is of great importance ; and never should it be consid- 
ered a matter of indifference (xix 366). In fact, the more 
beautiful and appropriate the form is, the more commendable 
is the work (xix 213). Even from a religious or moral stand- 
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point is this true. Everything that is worth doing is certainly 
worth doing well ; and an author has no right at all 'to send out 
a literary production, great or small, without having made it 
as perfect in its kind as possible in his circumstances' (xix 213) . 
Both the moral and the literary viewpoint condemn productions 
that are crude and hasty. (Ibid.) In the matter of rendering 
his work as appropriately beautiful as possible, the author has 
free rein; no restriction is laid on him (xix 213). Still, im- 
portant as the form is, it cannot be considered the be-all and end- 
all of literature. Works considered from the standpoint of form 
alone, as mere 'literary productions,' have no value (xix 318). 
If then the purpose of the writer is not merely to create a 
work of art (xix 68), the question naturally arises: What end 
must he have in view in producing a piece of literature? Lit- 
erature, answers Brownson, is a form of human activity; it is 
'the exponent of the life and character of the people who pro- 
duce it' (xix 497), the expression of man's interior life (xix 
267) , and can therefore have no end except one that is in accord- 
ance with the true end of man (xix 68). This, indeed, is the 
only restriction imposed upon an author, that his motive be 
one which subserves the great and solemn purpose of man's 
existence (xix 213). No matter how high the literary merits 
of a production may be, it cannot be commended if it inculcates 
a false doctrine or is unwholesome in its tendency (xix 104). 
But this principle is not merely a deduction from the fact that 
literature is a form of human activity and is therefore subject 
to the laws that guide the latter. Literature should be con- 
sidered not only in its origin, but much more in its last stage, 
in the goal at which its activity consciously or unconsciously 
arrives. It must be considered, therefore, in its influence, 
and thus it reveals itself as a power that will exert a strong 
«flfect for good or for evil (xix 460). Literature develops the 
energy of the soul, elevates sentiments, and broadens views (xix 
22), if applied rightly; and if not, its influence on man is h 
equally pernicious. In no sense can it be claimed that litera- ) 
ture is independent of all moral, social, and religious doctrines 
except in purely mental abstraction. Persons that try to give 
concrete entity to this abstraction, to pure literature as such, 
making it a kind of Platonic idea that exists independent of 
the ethical or social conditions that surround every activity of 
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10 THE CRITICAL PRINCIPLES OF ORESTES A. BROWNSON 

man, are very much in error. Letters, therefore, cannot but 
have reference to man as a moral, social being, and to the relar 
tions of man to man and to his Maker (xix 205). 

This fact being established, the writer must always take into 
consideration the effect his production will have on mankind. 
The effect will be there whether he wills it or not. And as this 
effect may be bad as well as good, may be prejudicial to the well- 
being of mankind, a disregard of it can be a crime agahist 
humanity, not to mention the intrinsic ethics of such an act 
of omission. The influence, therefore, wielded by every pro- 
duction of the literary artist gives to literature a mission to per- 
form, and this mission can be no other than to inculcate in the 
hearts and minds of men those things which it is necessary for 
them to know for their moral, social, and religious betterment 
(xix 210) ; /to cultivate the secular element of individual and 
social life' (xix 303) ; in other words, the advance of society. 

2. — The Sociological Conception of Literature 

The last words of the preceding paragraph contain the under- 
current of all that Brownson says, or thinks it worth while to 
say, on literature. From his very youth on, almost from the 
time when he began to think, the question of the condition of 
man and of men here on earth occupied a foremost place of in- 
terest in his mental speculations. Later on, when he became 
more active in the world, he was ever known as a social reformer, 
one who continually worked towards the amelioration of the 
masses. He saw in literature the only way of reaching the 
minds of the people at large; he noticed only too frequently 
what were the evil influences of all types of literature when they 
were imbued with false notions of life, even if these were remote 
from the intentions or the consciousness of the writers ; he real- 
ized most keenly what a tremendous power for the good of man- 
kind literature could be turned into — ^and to him it seemed pre- 
posterous to consider literature in any other light than that of an 
\ instrument for the improvement of the human race. The 
( sociological conception of literature was to him the only tenable 
one, it was the supreme consideration. 

Of course there is the ethical and religious side of the life, 
which cannot be neglected either by individual or by society. 
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But the direct inculcation of a sound morality is a matter of 
more immediate instruction, while correct social principles 
can often be implanted or propagated only through the medium 
of literature. There is indeed such a close connection between 
literature and society that without the latter the former would 
not exist. If men were not social beings, were not united by 
common bonds; if each individual were a solitary, isolated 
being : there would be no purport in the production of a piece 
of literature, it could have no meaning. Again if there were 
not a social element in the individual man, a feeling of fellow- 
ship with other men and therefore a strong sympathy for all 
things human, literature would be an empty bubble; there 
would be no one to appreciate it, it would have no raison d'etre. 
But the relation of society to literature is a closer one than this. 
The relation on the part of society is not merely that of a sort 
of condition necessary for the existence of literature. 

If, as we have already sai<d, literature is the expression of the 
life of man, the exposition of the 'sentiments, convictions, aims, 
and ideals' of a people (xix 101), the embodiment or expression 
of the national life (xix 4, 15, 20) ; then this life of the people 
naturally stands somewhat in the relation of cause to the liter- 
ature produced. The latter is bom out of the spirit of the age ; 
it arises to meet a great want, to solve 'great moral, philoso- 
phical, or social problems' (xix 16, 20, 29). A brief survey 
of the history of the world's literature suffices to show this more 
clearly. Everywhere and in all epochs do we find that no liter- 
ature arose except when changes in society, even revolutions, 
had taken place, when some kind of fermentation had been 
going on in the life of society (xix 30) . Consult the literature 
of the Hebrews and their political changes, the period of liter- 
ary glory at Athens and her political and philosophical changes, 
the age of Augustus and the fermentations just preceding it, the 
work of Dante and Tasso and the republican struggles at Rome, 
the great period of English literature and the struggles between 
Catholicism and Protestantism, France and the state politics 
of Louis XIV., the great epoch of German literature — every- 
where is apparent a condition of social or political fermentation 
resulting in changes (xix 30-33) ; and such changes necessitate a 
readjustment of ideas, produce new sentiments that crave utter- 
ance, new problems that must be solved. (Ibid.) 
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Thus the fallacy of the statement becomes evident that a 
literature is created by a few great men (xix 16). It is not 
true that Chaucer^ Shake^eare, Milton, Spencer, Pope, or John- 
son are strictly the creators of English literature ; no, they them- 
selves are created by the spirit of their age and their nation. 
(Ibid.) 'Great men do not make their age ; they are its effect.' 
(Ibid.) Therefore only such writers as are affected by the 
spirit of the fermenting movements really help towards the 
existence of a literature (xix 30). They alone will become 
popular, since it is their spirit that is agitating also the masses ; 
they alone will be the real writers of their age, since the popular 
acceptation of a work is an indispensable requisite of true litera- 
ture (xix 30). In fact, literature possesses real value just in 
proportion to the extent to which it enters the popular mind 
and forms an integral part of a people's life (xix 15). This 
is indeed its final test. It is not surprising, therefore, we can 
conclude by way of a corollary, that the Americans have pro- 
duced no great literature. American scholars know not where 
to seek properly for their inspiration ; they study English liter- 
ature instead of the human mind. American literature will 
come when the American people are facing great issues, which 
they are seeking to solve (xix 19, 27) . 

The proper conception of literature becomes particularly im- 
portant in the nineteenth century because all the classes now 
demand literature, and because it is just the social question that 
is the one of ever growing interest and importance. 'Litera- 
ture, in the progress of events, has become a power, and one of 
the mightiest powers of our times' (xix 22). In the mind of 
man for the last decades a revolution has been going on in favor 
of the oppressed classes. It shows itself everywhere. It is to 
be seen even in the tendency of our language, which cannot but 
answer the wants of the people, and has departed far from the 
Latinized diction of Johnson in favor of Anglo-Saxon words 
(xix 50, 51, 53). Literature springs up from the needs of 
society ; but in its turn it also exerts a powerful influence on the 
latter, as we have already mentioned. Hence there is a constant 
alternation here of cause and effect. This does not mean that 
society and literature follow each other in a circle, for that 
would preclude all progress on the part of society, whereas the 
human race should proceed constantly in forward motion. It 
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is in this general progress of man, tending ever higher and high- 
er, that literature has its fixed place, which it cannot escape. If 
it does not realize its true position, fulfill its purpose in the 
sphere of life; if it exerts a lowering influence on the human 
race: the latter in turn becomes ever less fit for what is en- 
nobling, and so the movement goes ever downward (xix 22, 268, 
269). 

From the intimate connection between literature and society 
and from the growing unrest and the unsettled condition of 
the question of classes among men follows an important duty 
of literature, since the latter deals specifically with life and 
the various problems of it that are uppermost in the minds of 
the people. Where so great a part is played in the progress 
of the human race, a great responsibility also results. Liter- 
ature, in speaking of life, cannot but treat also of the relations 
between men and between classes of men ; and these relations 
must be treated in the light in which they will promote the 
well-being of the human race. Labor, therefore, should always 
receive its proper dignity ; a sympathy must be felt for all classes 
of men, public opinion corrected where wrong and led on 
where right, etc. (xix 11, 86). But we cannot continue in 
this strain. It is not by dogmatic statements that literature 
produces its effects, but rather by the seed implanted uncon- 
sciously in the mind of the reader. 'The tone and spirit of a 

book intended for the people is the main thing It is the 

unconscious Ufe of the author diffused through the work, and 
which he could not avoid diffusing through it, if he would^ 
that determines its influence for good or evil' (xix 134). 

This silent influence literature possesses in common with 
all other productions that claim to be artistic and try to express 
the higher order of beauty (xix 339). The impelling power 
of a work of art is due to the appeal it makes to mankind. This 
appeal is not to be had from beauty of form alone, and each 
work must contain something beyond that exerts the desired 
influence. There should be first of all an atmosphere of genial 
human nature, 'a gushing human heart,' pervading every liter- 
ary production (xix 19). Life, of course, has its evil side, its 
misery and gloom; but these have no right of monopoly in a 
V work of art. There is already in literature too much of melan-^ 
choly and despair, of images of 'vice, crime, and horror,' of 'the 
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frightful Ha I Ha I of the maniac/ of sympathy for the crimi- 
nal and vicioiis characters just because they are criminal and 
vicious (xix 55, 151, 152, 263). This has a most deleterious 
effect on the heart of man; it may indeed appeal to his 
lower nature, but never to his higher sense of beauty, and can- 
not elevate the mind. It is terrible rather than beautiful and 
leaves no aspirations to anything higher (xix 49, 339) : it does 
not uplift and therefore runs counter to the purpose of all art. 
Of course such facts are not excluded from art, but they do not 
constitute its essence. 'Old Chaucer,' for instance, who really 
belonged to 'Merry England,' may have had his grave faults; 
but in him the proper balance was always preserved — ^there was 
always 'hope of the heart that can laugh out and overflow with 
mirth' (xix 151). All literature, even the most trivial, should 
not teem with a 'morbid sentimentality,' but rather be joyous, 
healthy, and free. It should charm ; it should give us a sym- 
pathy for our fellowmen; we should rise from it, not soured, 
misanthropic, but full of high and noble aspirations (xix 49, 
55, 65, 153). The writer, indeed, 'who puts us in good humor 
with ourselves and with the world,' truly works for the uplift 
of society; virtue may lead to happiness, but it is equally true 
that real happiness leads to virtue (xix 54, 64). If literature 
is not imbued with this higher beauty that ennobles the heart of 
man, where is the recreation or comfort in reading it? A de- 
pressing of the spirit is no true relaxation (xix 151). 

If true literature finds its test in the degree in which it strikes 
a responsive chord in human nature, it is necessary to discern 
clearly what the true side of human nature is. Man is essen- 
tially rational; and the test will therefore not be passed if an 
appeal is made to what is lowest in human nature, or even to 
what is not necessarily bad but still too human. There is a 
class of literature that addresses itself 'to the tastes of the mob,' 
that is written specifically to flatter the ordinary man, that tries 
to turn the earthly into the celestial and make a god of man 
(xix 189, 218). But this is a perversion of the true order of 
things and is contrary to the higher truth of nature. Liter- 
ature, indeed, must raise itself above the popular instincts 
or convictions (xix 77) ; it must conform in some degree to the 
sentiments common to human nature, to the universal mind, 
for these 'embrace what goes ordinarily under the name of 
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common sense, good sense, taste, or good taste^ (xix 493). It 
is the speculative philosopher as such who can see that these 
common sentiments and universal mind contain ^an intuition of 
an ideal that transcends human nature, that transcends all 

/ created nature,' and that is identical with the highest True, the 
highest Good, and the highest Beautiful (xix 494). However, 

^ as the discussion of this lies in the province of philosophy as 
such, the literary artist does not concern himself with it. With- 
out asking further questions, he looks merely to the ideal of 
human nature for his inspiration, to the sentiments common 
to mankind. (Ibid.) 

f: The life therefore which literature expresses must be of a 
higher order, must be idealized, though always conceived on the 
basis of human nature. Nor does this mean that only a part of 
life is fit to be embodied in literature, not at all. Literature 
should paint nature or society as it is ; it should contain ^truth 
truthfully told' (xix 515). There is a school of writers which 
'piques itself on painting life as it actually is, which eschews the 
ideal and whatever tends to elevate the soul, or to inspire high 
and noble aspirations' (xix 573). But it really paints the 
disgusting side of life as if that alone existed, as if that were 
the only real side of life. The depravity of life could have been 
painted just as readily and more truthfully in a dififerent man- 
ner ; thus, namely, that the effect would be uplifting rather than 
depressing, that it would tend 'to heal, instead of deepening and 
perpetuating the running sores of individuals and society (xix 
263). This is what the ideal nature requires: the proper cor- 
relation of the aspects of life, not the highest perfection imagin- 
able. A character, for instance, that is all-perfect, is actually 
imperfect and not true to nature (xix 261). Such a method 
of idealizing should be relegated to a world that is purely ideal, 
to the upper regions of the air, where it belongs (xix 262). 
/ From the viewpoit of the mission of literature, too, it be- 
/ comes paramount that literature impart no false views of Uf e. 
Young people should learn to know life as they will find it in 
reality; to know what it is that elevates and that debases in 
real life (xix 261, 262). They should be taught to sympathize 
with their unfortunate brethren, with the miserable and abject ; 
even with the corrupt, though not, of course, with corruption 
itself. (Ibid.) Similarly the life depicted should not be the 
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eccentric, or even that which is pecuhar to any one nation alone* 
National idiosyncrasies make literature less prefect (xix 214) ; 
as do the limitations to any one peculiar place and time. Lit- 
erature should express what is true at all times and at all places ; 
the local coloring and the individuality should not be sought 
expressly ; they will come if any production answers the pecuUar 
conditions that gave rise to it (xix 215). The 'prince of Uter- 
ature' is 'he, who is truest to the common and universal human 
nature/ and expresses what is as applicable to one age or one 
people as to another, as we can see from the homage all men 
render to Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe, for instance 
(xix 105, 494). All of life therefore should be not only the 
subject-matter but also the inspiration of literature, for 'in all 
things, even the most common and trivial, as well as in the most 
extraordinary and grand there is an ideal element, something 
divine,.... in the lowest there is something not low, in the famil- 
iar something elevated and noble, in the transitory something 
permanent, in the changing something immutable, in the home- 
ly something beautiful' (xix 424). 

Brownson had been bom and brought up in a region where 
the religious question was in a state of great fluctuation, and 
where the solving of it was a matter of daily speculation. The 
air was charged with religious discussion. Brownson himself 
spent many years in an active search for truth in this sphere, 
and passed through a number of religious beliefs in his all-im- 
portant quest. The matter occupied at least as much of his 
time and energy as did that of social conditions; and if we do 
not say that he considered it more important than the latter, 
this is due to the close interrelation of the two in his mind. He 
considered them almost identical. He sought his solution of 
the relation of class to class, and of the oppressed condition of 
the lower classes, in his theory of the universe and its relation 
to the Creator. Therefore, since literature is so prominently 
a sociological fact, it has the same close connection with the 
rehgious fact that the social question has ; or rather, literature, 
like the social and every other question, finds its proper solution 
only in its relation to the all-important religious question. 

How great therefore is the illusion of popular writers who 
believe that reason alone is judge in literature, science, and pol- 
itics ; that in thes^ spheres the theological aspect can be absolute- 
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ly ignored (xix 265). Applied to literature this is 'literary 
atheism' ; and, like political atheism which proclaims that the 
state need consider nothing higher than reason or nature, it is 
to be condemned as 'false both to God and man' (xix 266, 449) . 
Of course the 'purely literary or artistic merit' of works written 
from this viewpoint is not to be denied, nor the genius, learn- 
ing, ability, or skill of the writer to be condemned, for these 
are good in themselves (xix 448). As mere literature, produc- 
tions may be altogether unexceptionable; but if they are false 
in substance, wrong in their tendency, they offend against the 
normal order and have no right of existence or indulgence (xix 
214, 448). They are opposed to the higher order of truth, 
and in so far inartistic. The only literature that Christian 
society should recognize is a Christian literature; no other 
should be tolerated (xix 214) . 

Hence the principles which should guide the literary artist 
in his special field should indeed be theological, but only in so 
far as these influence also every phase of human life. His 
principles should simply be those which guide him in all other 
activities of his life — 'in politics, business, and amusement' (xix 
450, 451, 264). In the ontological order the church of God 
precedes reason and nature ; the latter 'are subsequent to her ;' 
this is the only correct position of reason and nature, and thus 
alone is reason able to discern real truth, to behold 'truth in its 
unity and catholicity' (xix 264, 450). These words must not 
be understood to mean that no scope of development is permit- 
ted to nature, that literature must be a kind of 'spiritual read- 
ing' (xix 449). Not at all. The whole principle of religion 
is rather a negative one (xix 253, 451). A literary production 
is free to display only natural sentiments and virtues, to rest 
entirely on natural principles in the true sense, and is only 
bound not to oppose religion and morality. Grace, in fact, 
does not change nature, but works along the lines of nature (xix 
449, 450). No one is at liberty to deny the merit of works 
resting on true nature alone ; and the works even of infidel and 
pagan countries contain much that is commendable and of great 
worth (xix 329). 
^ The aim of literature, therefore, as far as religious ideals are 
j* concerned, is not to work directly towards the advancement 
/ of spiritual life, but only indirectly. Negative merit in this 
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respect is all that can be demanded. 'The oflfice of popular 
literature is not precisely to spiritualize, but to civilize a people/ 
Theological principles then come into play rather as silent 
guides in advancing Christian civilization, 'in cultivating all 
the courtesies and amenities of civilized life' (xix 253, 301, 451). 
This aim, far from obtruding religion ex professo into literature, 
rather excludes anything that would provoke controversy and 
bitter feeling. (Ibid.) Such matter should be left to treatises 
professedly on religion. 

From what has thus been said in a general way, the Catholic 
reviewer or writer can readily see the path he is to take. A 
Catholic must condemn all literary worl^ that contain anything 
ofiFensive to the teachings or the spirit of his church (xix 100, 
103). He should not on that account necessarily condemn 
altogether, for purely literary and artistic merits are judged 
by literary and artistic standards, which are independent of 
rehgion (xix 448). Again the Catholic writer knows from 
the above that he is not to urge his religion directly in his lit- 
erary works. There are productions that seem to have been 
^written on the principle, that they must be filled with argu- 
ments for the church, or have a good Catholic moral tacked on 
to the end' (xix 147). Such works are in reality not literary; 
they are using literature for the purposes of religious propa- 
ganda, hence under false pretences and against the purpose of 
all art. A book can be just as Catholic by omitting things as 
by parading dogmas, and the Catholic literary artist need only 
see that his work breathes a true Catholic soul, the genuine 
Christian spirit (xix 147, 136, 186). His books will then con- 
tain a charm and attraction for readers in general; they will 
appeal to all that is good and true in the heart of mankind 
and have true literary worth. (Ibid,) 

3. — The Author 

The intimate connection between literature and society nat- 
urally affects strongly the position of the writer with regard to 
his fellowmen. Society is made up of individuals; these all 
have their distinct parts to perform in the general aim or trend 
of society. The primary tendency of the human race is ad- 
vancement, progress, and this is attainable only if the different 
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members perform diflferent offices (xix 75). Hence there must 
be 'a diversity of gifts and callings/ Each man necessarily 
has his own mission to fulfill, and each one must work for the 
common advancement; otherwise the progress of humanity is 
an idle word, the human race will be at a standstill (xix 71, 76) . 
'Here is the broad and solid foundation of society and the social 
virtues, — on which society becomes, not a mere assemblage 
or aggregation of individuals, held together by that rope of 
sand, enlightened self-interest, but a living organism, with a 
common centre of life, and a common principle of vitality; 
a one body with many members, and all the members mem- 
bers one of another' (xix 71). This diversity of callings natu- 
rally implies a certain degree of inequality, which, however, is 
an indispensable necessity. Not all men can be in advance 
of the human race; that is absurd. It follows then that it 
devolves upon the few to be the leaders of their brethren. This 
is true of all spheres of activity, 'literary, scientific, military, 
political;' there are only a few that are specially adapted to 
solve the problems of the race, though the solution is for the 
benefit of all (xix 71, 74). Such is in fact the order of the 
world ; it cannot be altered, and an attempt to change it results 
only in disaster : the mass of men is advanced only by individu- 
als that have gone before; 'the few lead, the many are lead' 
(xix 75, 250, 448). 

From this follows the grave duty of every writer to realize 
properly his position. An educated class is an absolute neces- 
sity; an aristocracy of learning cannot be dispensed with if 
the general intelligence of the people is to advance (xix 75, 99) . 
But it is just this end that will be frustrated if writers look upon 
themselves as a class that is superior to the rest of mankind, as 
a class of privileged persons that exist for their own benefit 
(xix 75). Anyone that considers his own endowments as a 
purely 'personal luxury,' which he is to use for himself alone, 
is perverting the order of nature ; he is not fulfilling his part 
in the general progress of society. The higher a person rises 
above ordinary men, the more is he obliged to work for the com- 
mon welfare (xix 76, 87) . He must ever remember that 'great- 
ness is conferred not to be ministered unto, but to minister.' 
(Ibid,) Every writer must therefore have a full and proper 
conception of the great work to which his gifts call him. His 
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motives cannot be selfish ; he must not seek his own advantage, 
but have fully in mind the high mission of literature and set 
himself towards accomplishing this. Nor is a general notion 
of this mission sufficient. It has already been said that liter- 
ature does not deal in generalities, being always specific. Hence 
the writer, too, must have in mind the specific way in which 
he is to work towards this general mission (xix 70, 77). To 
this specific mission of his, determined as a rule by the needs 
of the age and country he lives in, he must apply himself with 
'boldness, energy, and devotion,' with all his strength (xix 99, 
87). He must leave nothing imdone, fear no sacrifice, spare 
no enthusiasm in its accomplishment. He is a man who will 
'break forth in song, strike such music from the human heart 
as shall tame savage beasts, and make the very stones assume 
shape and order in the walled city; or utter himself in fiery 
indignant eloquence that shall make senates thrill, nations 
upheave, tyrants look aghast, and monarchs put their hands 
to their heads to feel for their crowns ; but all and always for 
some high and solemn purpose, some true and noble end, for 
which he counts it honorable to live, and sweet to die' (xix 67). 
But given the realization of this high and noble aim, given the 
endowments, natural or acquired, that raise a man above the 
ordinary rank and file ; we may be still very far from having a 
literary artist. The man that aspires to glory in the literary 
or artistic field must do more than study and know, more than 
cooly desire the accomplishment of his end (xix 326). Before 
he can do anything worth while, there must be veritably 'a ne- 
cessity upon him,' else his eflforts will be doomed to failure 
(xix 18-19). We see this in all the masterpieces of literature, 
ancient and modern ; everywhere we see the great literary artists 
espousing some great cause — nay, possessed by it — and we see 
them successful just in proportion to the greatness of their cause 
and to the burning enthusiasm with which they were actuated 
in its accomplishment (xix 20). It is in this cause that the 
writer must find a real inspiration. There must be a craving, 
a soul 'swelling with great thoughts struggling for utterance,' 
a mind 'haunted by visions of beauty' — always towards the 
accomplishment of some end for which writing, literature, is 
indispensable as a means (xix 19). Then, and then only, 
will the result be real literature, real art. To such a degree 
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must his cause inspire and possess him that no doubts arise in 
his mind as to his own powers. Only when the writer is fully 
conscious of his own strength, when he has full confidence in 
his inspiration and his cause, so that he need not strive labo- 
riously after effect, will he produce works of art that are worthy 
of admiration for their freshness and power (xix 26, 27). 
Unless he has a firm confidence in himself, and dares to set up 
entirely for himself, there will be lacking what is a requisite of 
I of all true art, originality. The latter by no means implies 
that an author shall say only what was never uttered before — 
since that would almost preclude all possibility of being orig- 
inal. It means rather just what we have stated above, that the 
truths the writer expresses must come from the innermost 
depths of his heart, must have been 'really felt, thought, or lived' 
by him (xix 494-5). 

In this inspiration, then, in this originality, do we find the 
touchstone of Kterature, as of all art. The artist that feels this 
first requisite in himself must strive to develop those qualities 
which are necessary towards attaining the noble mission of 
literature in general, and his own specific mission in particular. 
Only when he views human nature in its higher self, will he 
express that truth which is alone good and beautiful (xix 326) . 
He must indeed learn to sympathize deeply with humanity in 
general ; he must make the hopes and fears of the people and 
their yearnings hi§ own (xix 17). At the same time he must 
remeijaber that he may not cringe to the clamor of the masses, 
that he must be above the popular convictions (xix 77) . Rath- 
er should he wed himself to great principles, imbue his heart 
and soul with all that is noble and true, be himself the imper- 
sonation of what mankind should strive for (xix 17, 38, 77). 
This, in fact, is the distinguishing mark of every real 'artist, 
whether painter or sculptor, poet or novelist' (xix 559) . 

4. — Poetry, the Novel, and History 

We have now given in broad lines what Brownson considered 
the distinctive mission of all literature that aspires to the rank 
of art. This literature manifests itself under various forms, 
and these naturally have their own peculiar features. Strict 
prose is properly the language of the understanding, the ade- 
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quate vehicle of instruction; poetry, on the other hand, as ^ 
^ form of art, does not aim primarily to instruct, but rather to 
move and to please (xix 226). Hence all writings in prose 
form, that can be ranked as real art, must also partake of the 
nature of poetry ; i. e., they must address themselves to the sense 
and the imagination as well as to the intellect and the heart 
(xix 424). Among these forms of prose that Brownson men- 
tions directly are the novel and, to some extent, history. 

Poetry is not merely a variety of artistic production, but ac- 
tually stands at the head of all liberal arts ; the poetic genius is 
unsurpassed in the natural order (xix 424). Poetry surpasses 
the other species of art because it is able to embody the sublime 
and the beautiful 'in the greatest variety of forms, or under the 
greatest variety of aspects.' Like them it addresses itself to 
the senses, but the truth or ideal it expresses is more within the 
grasp of the intellect than is the case with the other arts. (Ibid.) 
It is at least just as beautiful, and, in so far as it is more tangi- 
ble, also more perfect. The essential of poetic form is rhyth- 
mical language (xix 338). Through this form the poet must 
express the true and the good as clearly as does the philosopher 
himself; but unlike the latter he must reveal them 'in their 
splendor, their grandeur, and their loveliness.' 

However, the mere 'form of the sublime and the beautiful' 
in itself is not art; it must express also some content and can 
be used only to reveal, not to conceal thought (xix 424) . In 
Uke manner is mere feeling without clear and distinct thought 
an empty bubble. Descriptions, too, that are introduced only 
for their own sake have no value ; at their best they may betray 
a mood or viewpoint of the author, but they do not raise us above 
our ordinary surroundings (xix 338, 426, 427). The poet that 
thus describes for the mere sake of description gives us not the 
poetry of every-day life but this life itself ; if he has an ideal in 
his mind, he has failed to give it exterior form (xix 425). It 
is just this poetry of every-day life that should be one of the 
noblest aims of the artist. We have already mentioned 'that in 
all things, even the most common and trivial, as well as in the 
most extraordinary and grand, there is an ideal element, some- 
thing divine, — that in the lowest there is something not low, 
in the familiar something elevated and noble, in the transitory 
something permanent^ in the changing something immutable, 
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in the homely something beautiful' — and this element it is 
especially 'the province of the poet to seize and embody in his 
verse' (xix 424). 

If such is the essence of poetry, it follows that verse-forms 
containing only 'puerile conceits, flimsy sentiments,' are not 
included in the sphere of poetic art, no matter how well the line 
flows on and how harmonious the sound (xix 315) . The same 
holds true if fxdl, free rein is given to the 'extravagances of a 
wild and inconstant fancy.' That the poet must indeed feel, 
has been said often enough ; and in so far as he must feel, is 
there need of spontaneity. However, that spontaneity is false 
which consists in blind passion, a rushing forth of the spirit 
no one knows whither. Tfiere must always be a kind of pre- 
meditation, or at least the silent guidance of those sound prin- 
ciples that above were demanded of every literary artist (xix 
,/^^ 312-3, 315-6). 

The novel is a prose form of literature ; but it partakes of the 
nature of poetry and in so far its main purpose is 'to move and 
to please' rather than 'to enlighten and convince.' Any novel 
therefore that aims primarily to inculcate some theory or doc- 
trine 'in an inartistic way,' i. e., directly and immediately, 
is objectionable (xix 225). In works of instruction repose is 
demanded, only the intellect is to be active; whereas novels 
demand action and are impatient to come to an end. The 
interest derived from a story is quite different from that en- 
gendered by logical discussion; the two are not compatible (xix 
226). 

As the novel is the most popular form of literature, it becomes 
specially important that its interest arise only from what is 
healthy and noble in the life and nature of man. And just 
here we touch upon the greatest abuse of this form of literature ; 
for the sentimental, which is so often used as the bait in novels, 
is a dangerous means to employ. The sentiments are in them- 
selves free from blame (xix 151) ; but it takes consumate skill 
to depict correctly, while anyone can pervert them. When 
perverted, they turn into morbid sentimentality, and are gen- 
erally the source of corruption in man; they are in fact the 
mortal foe of real piety and strength of character (xix 145, 146, 
151). Almost the same judgment must be passed on the use 
of love in our novels. Human love is of course a fact in life. 
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but one that is generally learned early enough ; while in novels 
its portrayal is as a rule false, overwrought, and entirely inde- 
pendent of the faculty of reason (xix 241, 444-6). What was 
said in general before about false views of life, finds here ita 
particular application. Nor does the sentimental aflford a 
healthy relaxation to the spirit of man. Amusement, indeed,, 
has its place and time, but it must ever be innocent and sal- 
utary (xix 151). 

Morbid sentimentalism is always false, and hence cannot be 
justified even when combined with religious discussion, re- 
gardless of what some writers of the religious novel seem to 
think (xix 144, 146). The religious novel is peculiar, and 
partakes of two different natures. As a form of art it belongs 
to the sphere of art and is subject to the latter 's laws. But 
being also religious, it is subject likewise to the laws of religion. 
Thus are combined two distinct species of art, the secular and 
the religious ; and whereas the interest of the one is in the nat- 
ural, that of the other is in the supernatural — and the result 
is a literary hybrid (xix 157, 227-8). Of course the natural 
and the supernatural are not in themselves incompatible. The 
former is always subject to the latter by nature. But just here 
is the crux of our question, since the main feature of interest 
in the religious novel is not the religious discussion in it but 
its story or its chaarcters (xix 165, 236-8). No matter from 
what point of view these novels are considered, they must be 
condemned as miserable failures. Since the action in them 
is mixed up with a good deal of religious discussion, they will 
disgust him who takes up the novels for the sake of the story ; 
while he who takes them up for religious instruction will be 
diverted from his purpose by the story, which he will consider 
superfluous and a hindrance. Religious novels as a rule are 
Vretchedly dull as novels, and miserably defective as theologi- 
cal treatises.' They are failures in either way, ^as offensive as 
a picture in which the painter joins the beautiful head of a 
maiden to the body of a fish,' and must be reckoned as a 'literary 
monstrosity,' indefensible both from the religious standpoint 
and from the artistic (xix 144-6, 157-8, 295, 299-300, 565-6). 
The novelist, therefore, should avoid whatever is dogmatic or 
controversial, and depend rather on the 'silent influence' of 
what he has written. If his work is imbued with a healthy 
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spirit, one that lifts the heart of the reader to' the higher aspira- 
tions of the soul, excites in him real admiration for characters 
of true morality — ^it will be really and truly a religious novel 
and at the same time true art (xix 146-7, 254, 565, 572). 

Besides poetry and the novel, history is mentioned above as 
t)ne of the forms of literature discussed specifically by Brown- 
son. History does not mean here a mere chronicle of facts. 
Of course it must limit itself to actual happenings and in that 
•sense cannot be anything but a record of events. However, 
the events recorded succeeded each other, they are not purely 
isolated facts, and the historian who desires to 'rise above the 
dry annalist or bald chronicler,' must give them in their inter- 
relation and their totality (xix 383). There is thefn in history 
in a sense a theory above facts, which lifts it from the region of 
the purely scientific record to that of literature. The presence 
of a tendency gives history its position as a literary power, 
which, as in the other forms of literature, exerts its influence on 
society and must be considered by the literary critic. 'Facts 
are never to be feared' in themselves, and the theory of the his- 
torian should always remain 'within the order of facts,' should 
be merely a theory according to which the facts are explained 
and arranged (xix 383, 386). But there are writers who think 
that history as such is a speculative science. They record 
facts in accordance with a theory that is not merely his- 
torical, that transcends the order of facis and searches into the 
higher origin, into the metaphysical relation and meaning, 
of events. They write for the purpose of propagating 'meta- 
physical, ethical, political, and socialistic theories' under the 
guise of history. Of course all facts of the life of man and of 
society have a meaning and relation that transcends the world 
of fact, that can be the object of speculation; but the result 
of such speculation is no longer the work of the historian — 
rather of the philosopher and the theologian (xix 383-4, 387). 
History must remain free of such metaphysical theories, must 
restrict itself to facts and to the natural order, and guide itself 
by the demands of literature. If authors wish to propagate 
theological or metaphysical theories, they should do so in 
works avowedly of that purpose. They have no right to use 
history as the means of insinuating their pet speculations into 
unsuspicious minds that are reading for the events recorded 
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and are unconscious of the harm and danger possibly lurking 
there (xix 386). 

5. — Criticism 

All that has been said so far about the essence and the pur- 
pose of true literature finds its application in practical criticism. 
If the essence of literature is not its literary form but its con- 
tent, then surely no critic satisfies his obligation by reverting 
only to the former and ignoring the latter. Brownson himself 
'cannot understand literature for its own sake, or say much 
of the form of a literary work without reference to its contents' 
(xix 363). Nor is he satisfied with those who make the ap- 
pearance of any book the occasion merely for searching into 
the psychological states of a writer, and who value that book 
only in so far as it reveals this interior condition of his mind. 
An author, of course, is liable to criticism in so far as he ex- 
presses himself in his work, but no farther; as man he is sub- 
ject to no 'literary tribunal' (xix 330-1). Again Brownson 
cannot reconcile himself to the practice of those who criticize 
a book merely by describing the personal emotions which they 
felt while reading it ; he is unable to present his own emotions 
to the public as the object criticized (xix 364). For him prop- 
er criticism commences with ascertaining the end of a literary 
production as proposed by the author to himself. When this 
is found to be in accordance with the object of literature in gen- 
eral, the critic proceeds to examine the success with which the 
writer accomplished his purpose, and the beauty and literary 
taste by means of which he tried to gain his end (xix 366). 
Considered in connection with this end, every feature of the 
work becomes a matter of importance. Separately, indeed, the 
form has little value ; but in its proper relation it can no longer 
be a matter of indifference and should receive its due consid- 
eration (xix 364). 

If we examine the fidelity with which Brownson himself fol- 
lows out his principles, we shall find that his first step is indeed 
generally to ascertain the aim and the spirit of the author. 
After that he discusses the success with which the author's pur- 
pose was attained and the general effect of the work on the 
people. Very often the criticism of the content so absorbs 
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his attention that he loses himself entirely in suggestions of 
what the content should have been, forgetting all other matters. 
In such moments of enthusiasm, remarks about the writers 
often lack the mildness that he himself counsels. On the few 
occasions when Brownson does remark on the style itself of the 
productions criticized, we find him berating especially 'eflforts 
at fine writing,' dififuseness, 'lack of dignity and strength,' 
stifif and awkward dialogues (xix 137, 157, 338, 367), while he 
singles out for special commendation 'originality, depth and 
vigor of expression,' a 'natural, simple, easy, graceful' flow, 
'clear, strong, terse, energetic' language, 'freedom and conver- 
sational directness' (xix 46, 56, 339, 367) ; but even these are 
unable to save a situation when 'the decorations strike us more 
than the temple itself, and liie shrine evidently surpasses the 
god' (xix 3). 

If the principles so far mentioned are all that we have 
entered under the heading of "Literary Principles," we do not 
mean to give the impression that a complete synthesis has been 
produced of the views on which Brownson based his criticisms. 
So far it is especially the sociological aspect of these prin- 
ciples that has been developed, and a further task, equally im- 
portant if not more so. remai^is-that of unfolding the prin- 
ciples of aesthetics which guided Brownson in his judgment 
on the various works considered specifically from the side of 
art. Not that the sociological principles are something entirely 
independent of those of aesthetics in Brownson's mind. By 
no means. All that has been said of literature is also true in 
a modified way of art in general. But the sociological prin- 
ciples have been emphasized here because they were thus im- 
plicitly emphasized by Brownson himself and because they re- 
ceive a more extensive and more direct application in the field 
of literature than in that of the other forms of art. In most 
of his literary criticisms Brownson views the works in question 
also more directly under the relation of art; and a sufficient 
number of statements can be gathered to obtain from them an 
estimate of his theory of aesthetics. Indeed, without these 
aesthetic principles and without a close connection between them 
and the sociological conception, literature would for Brownson 
come to mean writing formally didactic in nature, despite 
his protestations to the contrary. 
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CHAPTER II 

AESTHETIC PRINCIPLES 

1. — Idea of Art and Aesthetics 

/ A work of art contains in itself the beautiful ; to embody and 
reveal this, says Brownson, is the province of art (xix 126). 
Around the meaning of the term beautiful, then, will center 
every discussion or philosophy of art according to Brownson. 
Genius, talent, and learning, he says, do not suffice in them- 
selves; if they are applied to a false theory of art, the result 
will be disastrous to human nature or at least repulsive to the 
very idea of true art (xix 48-9) . Even the ancients were aware 
that art gives expression to the beautiful by imitating nature. 
This, indeed, is correct if a proper understanding prevails as 
to the extent of the imitation (xix 420). The problem thus 
again resolves itself into a question of how far the beautiful is 
expressed in nature, of a proper understanding of the term 
beautiful. And an elaboration of this conception will also 
be an exposition of Brownson's system of aesthetic principles. 
If we speak of the beauty expressed in a work of art, this 
does not refer to any beauty of individual details, but applies 
rather to the work of art considered as a whole, in its totality 
(xix 3) . A work of art is nothing if it is not a compact unity. 
Art, moreover, has 'higher requisites' than that of a presenta- 
tion of mere beauty ; and if the whole of an artistic production 
does not tend towards satisfying these higher requisites, it 
must be said to fail (xix 191). The primary object of art is 
not merely to present a work of art as such, but to move and to 
please by means of it (xix 228). Art thus addresses itself to 
human nature with the view of moving it to higher aspirations. 
To effect this the simple cognition of beauty is never sufficient 
(xix 123), and hence arises the mission of art as an impelling 
power, a mission beyond the mere presentation of beauty. 
Nor is it correct to say that art should aim merely at develop- 
ing the natural powers of man, at 'the realization, so to speak, 
of the potentialities of human nature' (xix 109, 110). The 
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f end of man lies higher than this, and the end of art, as was 
said above regarding literature, is the furtherance of the end of 

I man. Thus the proper conception of art is inseparably con- 
nected with an end beyond that of mere beauty. Looking back 
at all the old masterpieces of art, we find everywhere that there 
is an end beyond. ^Always does the artist seek to aflfect the 
minds or the hearts of his like, to move, persuade, convince, 
please, instruct, or enoble. To this end he chants a poem, 
composes a melody, laughs in a comedy, weeps in a tragedy, 
gives us an oration, a treatise, a picture, a statue, a temple' (xix 
20). 

2.; — ^The Beautiful 

The influence that a piece of art exerts on men is of highest 
importance, because through this influence does art attain its 
end. Generally speaking, art is nothing but the application 
of the knowledge of truth to life (xix 312-3) . f^rom this prac- 
tical aspect is derived all the good in art, and all the evil conse- 
quent upon a false notion of aesthetics. It is not true at all 
that the general eflfect of all art is 'to liberate the mind,' that 
all art as such ennobles (xix 127). Only too many persons 
are well aware of the effect with which they can appeal to our 
lower nature through it. The art that tends to gratify perverse 
tendencies instead of tranquillizing passions is only too fre- 
quent. Beauty as such appeals directly not to our intellect or 
our will but to the sensibility alone; and it is only through 
the sensibility that it reaches will and intellect. Art either ] 
directs this sensibility towards what is good and true and thus ; 
promotes the moral and intellectual culture of men; or it di- • 
rects the sensibility away from what is good and true, and in I 
this way it tends to corrupt human nature. Although in the 
one case it is art as well as in the other, nevertheless only the 
former art can be recommended as healthy and useful to man 
(xix 126). 

In order to obtain this first kind of art, it is of the greatest 
importance to realize that Hhe beautiful is the form of the true, 
than it cannot exist where the true is absent (xix 312) . There 
is a kind of ideal truth to which all art must conform (xix 314) . 
Likewise must a high spiritual or moral culture pervade a work 
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of art, else it will invariably tend to corrupt. As art must tend 
to uplift man, to introduce 'a better and nobler social order,' 
it is indispensable that false doctrines and unsound morals 
be eliminated ; they are as repugnant to real beauty as is physi- 
cal deformity (xix 53, 191, 318) . Art will be genuine and true, 
a real embodiment of the beautiful, only when it elevates us 
above the region of mere sense into the realm of the intelligible 
worid 'by exciting in us noble thoughts, lofty aspirations, and 
so charming the rational soul, the intellect and will, with spir- 
itual truth and goodness, that the sensitive soul, so to speak, 
is for the time being overpowered and rendered unable to dis- 
turb us' (xix 321). To attain the truly beautiful, therefore, 
it is necessary that our aesthetics be firmly grounded in ethics 
and determined by the latter (xix 318). 

Aesthetics needs ethics as a support. It will topple to the 
ground and grovel in the dirt without ethics. The claim of 
some persons, therefore, that aesthetics is a substitute for ethics, 
cannot be held. In art the beautiful, Vhich afifects the sensi- 
bility,' is apprehended by the intellect, and thus begets the 
sentiment of love. But further it cannot go ; 'here begins and 
ends the whole influence of art' (xix 126). Hence follows the 
error in Schiller's contention, which claims for aesthetic culture 
alone the duty of lifting mankind to a higher order (xix 106, 
109). Schiller recognizes well enough that exclusive develop- 
ment of the outer life leads to barbarism, and that exclusive 
confinement to the inner life can have no practical results in the 
outward condition of life; and he concludes rightly that the 
two must be combined. The third term that is to unite the 
inner life and the outward condition he finds to be the ideal of 
beauty, which thus has the office of saving mankind from bar- 
barism on the one hand and from an unpractical intellectualism 
on the other, and of carrying him forward to his destiny (xix 
106). But an ideal beauty of this nature Brownson cannot 
understand. As ideal, this beauty is unreal and cannot operate ; 
it is therefore not capable of setting in motion the 'play-im- 
pulse' (xix 113). Nor is it able to realize itself, for it must 
be in a state of reality before it is capable of acting. (Ibid.) 
'The soul must have been liberated, the will elevated, its affec- 
tions purified, by other than aesthetic influences, before aesthetic 
culture can aid moral progress' (xix 127) ; and aesthetics, far 
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from being a substitute for ethics, needs the latter as a guide. 

As all things were created by God and must tend towards 
Him as their end, He is both first cause and final cause (xix 
422). Hence there are as it were 'two cosmic cycles, the pro- 
cession of existences by the creative act of being — not by ema- 
nation — ^from God, and their return, without being absorbed, 
to Him as their final cause or end.' (Ibid.) The precise position 
of art is that it copies 'at an infinite distance, of course,' this 
first cycle, the creative activity of God. (Ibid.) Art, to be 
true, must bear the stamp of that which it imitates; it must aim 
to give exterior form to the ideal beauty that is present to the 
intuitive apprehension of all men. (Ibid.) Now human 
nature considered physically is indeed good, but considered 
morally is corrupt (xix 322) ; and art must rise above nature, 
triumph over it, and rea«h a higher beauty. In so far as art 
appeals then to mere nature, it is actually irreligious (xix 232) ; 
it addresses only fallen human nature. Whatever truth it does 
attain, imder those circumstances, is truth only for man in the 
fallen, abnormal state ; and this after all is false, far from being 
either good or beautiful (xix 326). We have said before that 
no cultivation of natural powers brings us nearer to God; we 
must aim higher; 'all that is not for this supernatural life is 
against it' (xix 233, 234). Our aim must therefore go beyond 
the profane, or merely natural. Of course the artist cannot 
help embodying also sensible beauty. But he may not present 
it in the form that carries it merelv in a natural direction ; 'he 
must clothe it with a higher beauty, a beauty not sensible, but 
ideal, spiritual, moral, celestial' (xix 328). Such beauty is 
truly an image of God, and in it rests the truth, beauty, and 
goodness of all things. Anything that leads away from this 
image or obscures it also obscures the beautiful (xix 321) . Thus 
all beauty has its origin in God. Even when presented as cre- 
ated beauty, it must be indeed 'distinguishable' from God, but 
still 'inseparable' from Him, like all reality (xix 320). Art 
therefore imitates nature 'in her creative energy,' and tries to 
realize 'with its own forms, the beautiful, which the soul of the 
artist beholds' (xix 420). 

No genuine art is possible as long as the mind and the heart 
turn merely to outward nature and regard only sensible and 
material objects (xix 313) . But is not this demanding that all 
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art be religious art? In the sense of what was said above, Yes. 
Religious art and secular art, both being forms of one genus, 
must have much in common. Both portray the beautiful, aim 
to move and please, and address the same elements of human 
nature (xix 228). They differ, however, in this that religious- 
art expresses directly the religious life, supernatural beauty; 
while secular art presents natural beauty in its higher form (xix 
228, 230). While religious art represents therefore a beauty 
that is superhuman, above nature, and tends to lift man entirely 
out of the natural order, secular art takes beauty in the natural 
order and tends to direct it towards the supernatural, 'to exalt 
and endear' it (xix 228) . Religious art, then, while not exclud- 
ing the senses and imagination, abstracts from sensible pleasure 
(xix 228, 229) ; whereas secular art addresses the sensible facul- 
ties of man with a higher motive. 

Just herein, however, lies the great danger of secular art, the 
pitfall of many an artist. There are those who try to steer a 
middle course. They condemn all art that is purely sensuous 
as being contrary to true beauty. At the same time they pro- 
claim that the artist can up to a certain point directly employ 
the 'sensitive emotions, passions, affections, tendencies' as long 
as he guards against excess (xix 321). Such persons proceed 
on the assumption that nature is essentially good, and that they 
can properly use all its tendencies provided they do not exceed 
a set limit. But such theorists are the most dangerous of all, 
as they 'soothe and lull the conscience while they delight the 
flesh' (xix 321, 322). It matters not, therefore, in what degree 
sensuous delight is appealed to ; a compromise is impossible, and 
the attempt to employ the natural affections or passions in their 
natural order is always immoral and consequently inartistie 
(xix 323). 

3. — The Artist 

In order to produce a work of art, to express the true and the 
good under the form of the beautiful, the artist must be able to 
distinguish true from false beauty. He must therefore be im- 
bued with firm principles that will guide him aright in all con- 
ditions. He must have a sound knowledge and ever be able ta 
discern well what is true from what is false (xix 312), to detect 
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that which is true of human nature in a broader sense from a 
whim of his own (xix 429). He must be not only an artist, 
but a great theologian, philosopher, and moralist at the same 
time, and never lose sight of the great religious truths that un- 
derlie the mystery of the universe (xix 230, 303-4). Not that 
he sould dogmatize, 'or indulge in didactic teaching ;' his proper 
sphere must always be before his mind, and he must recognize 
simply that a false philosophy and false morality are insur- 
mountable obstacles to the attainment of the ideal beauty which 
it is his sphere to portray (xix 109, 304, 313) . 

The ideal which the artist is to seek must be apprehended by 
him in such a way that he speaks from his inner self. He 
must assimilate his ideals to such an extent that it becomes a 
part of his inward experience (xix 429, 494). He who merely 
imitates the ideals and sentiments of others is simply a copyist. 
The 'common and universal nature,' which is the source of art, 
exists in every fully developed man ; and the more truly anyone 
'expresses what is truest, richest and broadest in human nature' 
the more truly is that person an artist (xix 494) . No man can 
express what he has not within himself. Every artist paints 
first of all himself ; he projects himself into his work, and his 
work is the expression of his interior life (xix 229). 

It thus becomes evident how well the artist must make the 
beauty he sees a part of his life ; and how the assimilation of the 
highest form of beauty will result in the highest form of art 
(xix 312, 429). Only when his ideal becomes one with him, 
will his work have the fresh and living spontaneity of true art ; 
only thus will he be capable of a 'spontaneous and free expres- 
sion of the inward spirit' (xix 589) . The clothing of his ideal 
with an adequate form, the outward realization of what has al- 
ready been realized within (xix 229), gives to artistic genius its 
high rank. Art thus becomes, faintly of course, an imitation oi^ 
the creative act of God — an imitation of the first cycle men- 
tioned above, of the productive activity of the Creator (xix 422). 
No wonder then that the artistic genius is considered by all to be 
'the sublimest, the most beautiful, and the most godlike' (xix 
423). No wonder then that this genius is so rare. It is not 
given to everyone to behold 'the ideal present to his intuitive 
apprehension' far more clearly than other men, and to embody 
it under the form of the beautiful. It is a gift that must be 
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given by nature and is present only in the greatest masters (xix 
313, 332, 328). 

4. — ^Philosophy op the Beautiful 

It has been mentioned several times that the artist, to be truly 
successful, must be a man of sound philosophical principles. 
The artist really obtains his materials from science and philos- 
ophy (xix 313). It has likewise been stated that the artist 
practices art without philosophizing about it. This implies 
naturally that there is a philosophy of the beautiful, a firmly 
grounded system of aesthetic principles. It is from this philos- 
ophy of art that the critic or the teacher of aesthetics draws his 
inspiration. There can be no good literary or artistic criticism 
without a definite philosophy of art (xix 419). The intimate 
relation between beauty and goodness and truth has often been 
mentioned. Just what this relation is it shoiild be the province 
of a philosophy of aesthetics to search into and explain. 

The beautiful as such, says Brownson, does not appeal to the 
intellect, but to the sensibility (xix 126), and by the latter term 
he means the emotional element in man. Such is the pecuUar 
nature of man that the emotions are moved immediately upon 
the intuition or apprehension of the beautiful. But the appre- 
hension must exist before the attraction or delight takes place. 
{Ibid.) It is therefore through the intellect, or rather the im- 
agination, that beauty pleases and moves the will. The im- 
agination is generally considered a mixed faculty; it belongs 
to the whole man, rational and animal. But the rational must 
of course always predominate ; and beauty, to be true, will ad- 
dress the instinctive nature of man, the' passions and emotions, 
only from the higher, the rational side (xix 319, 328) . Beauty, 
then, although its appeal is to the emotional element, addresses 
no special faculty of aesethetic perception, though some claim 
it does, but rather the combined faculties of the rational soul. 
The emotional element is integral in man as well as the ration- 
al; but they are not separated. Man ^never acts as intellect 
and will without sensibility, or as sensibility without some 
affectation of reason' (xix 327) ; for man's soul is essentially 
one and rational. For this reason the man that beholds a work 
of art views it not only as an imaginative, but also as a reason- 
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able and moral agent ; and it cannot satisfy the demands of his 
soul, if it fails under the aspect of reason or will any more than 
if it fails under that of the imagination (xix 190).^ 

Thus we can understand how that beauty which charms only 
the irrational side of man's nature and leaves the faculty of 
reason unsatisfied degrades man and is not beauty in the strict 
sense (xix 190, 319) . Since art must address all three relations 
of man's soul, understanding, will, and imagination, the object 
it presents must appeal to the reason as true, to the will as good, 
and to the imagination as beauty (xix 318-9). Beauty can 
therefore be conceded to be distinguishable from the true and 
the good, but in reality it is inseparable from them ; and only 
that is properly the object of the imagination which is also 
rational and intelligible and belongs also to the order of the 
true and the good, is in fact identical with these. (Ibid.) Since 
beauty thus depends on truth, the error of those persons is 
obvious who claim that it depends solely on an internal state 
of the soul, that it is merely psychological and not ontological 
(xix 190, 419) . Beauty is not self-suJ0Bcient, it needs a further 
prop. Only 'truth has a bottom of its own, and can stand by 
itself ; but beauty cannot, for it exists only in the relation of the 
true to our sensibility or imagination, as a combination of in- 
tellect and sense' (xix 502) . True beauty in this sense is there- 
fore not merely a creation of the human soul ; it is not merely 
subjective but objective. Although it appeals to what is 'com- 
mon to all men, and inseparable and indistinguishable from 
the essential nature of man,' its true source is higher — ^the uni- 
versal and the permanent, in other words, God (xix 190-1). 
Thus all beauty rests ultimately in the Supreme Being — who 
is at the same time the Supreme Good, the Supreme Truth, 
and the Supreme Beautiful — ^and is distinguishable from Him 
only as the splendor is from the resplendent (xix 420). The 
science of aesthetics itself cannot give an analysis that is final, 
but in turn rests on the science of being, ontology. 'A true 
science of art must have an ontological basis, and is not possible 
without a true and adequate ontology.' (Ibid.) If the latter 
is false, naturally the principles of art deduced from it will 



1 By imagination Brownson sometimes seems to mean the emotional 
faculty in man, at times rightly called seneibility by Mm. 
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also be vitiated. 

In order to obtain a proper understanding of the aesthetic 
principles so far unfolded, of the idea of beauty as it existed in 
Brownson, it will be necessary for us to examine the ontological 
principles held by him. Brownson's claim that the principles of 
aesthetics ought to be grounded on ontological principles, 
finds a full realization in his own thought. And we shall see 
on examining his ontology — chiefly as it is expressed in the 
essays under consideration — that it contains, if not a vindica- 
tion, then at least an explanation of his theory of aesthetics. 
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CHAPTER III 
ONTOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 

Brownson's ontology centers around the problem of the ideal, 
i.e., of that notion of the universal and necessary being which 
is found in the minds of all men. He seeks to learn how man 
acquired the general notion of necessary being, what this ideal 
notion is, and how it is possible for thought to originate. In 
the first place he thinks it evident that this idea cannot arise 
from sense-perception. The mind, when it operates upon the 
senses by the method of abstraction, can never arrive at the 
knowledge of a real and necessary being, an 'ctis necessarium 
et reale/ for the simple and logical reason that such a conclusion 
would be greater than the premises warrant (xix 489). The 
less cannot contain the greater; sound logic forbids that a con- 
clusion contain what is not contained in the premises. Hence 
those who assert that they obtain the notion of a necessary being 
from sense-perception, which presents only contingent things, 
err, not in the fact that they have the notion, but in the method 
in which they claim to get it. Without knowing it they really 
obtain the notion of necessary being by intuition, which ofifers 
the only logical solution of the problem (xix 489). 

But another question immediately arises: By the intuition 
of what is man enabled to arrive at the notions that he possesses? 
Here opinions differ, though the solution again is only one. 
The exclusive ontologist says we obtain all knowledge through 
the intuition of simple being. He is right in saying that we 
have this intuition, but wrong in inferring that from the intui- 
tion of simple being we can deduce the idea of existences or 
creatures, for from it nothing can be derived but mere being 
(xix 489). In the same way the intuition of existences, or 
created beings, cannot lead us to the intuition of necessary 
being; *it is strange that this should be disputed' (xix 488). 
Some try to avoid all difficulties by claiming for man the in- 
tuition simply of being as ens necessariuTYi et reale, of an all- 
perfect being — of God, if you like (xix 487-8). Again we 
must point out the insufficiency of the supposition. This no- 
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tion gives us only the assurance of a possible creator, one who 
can create ; but it teaches us nothing as to the actual fact of a 
creation. An argument that proceeds from the possibility 
to the actuality of anything is invalid and cannot stand. (Ibid.) 
What then is the solution? 

The opinions so far advanced contain only a part of the 
truth, one of the elements of knowledge. They err in claiming 
that from this one element the others can be deduced, whereas 
all the elements of knowledge must be present in the mind 
before any deduction or thinking can take place (xix 489). 
The fact simply is that we have in \is the notion of contingent 
beings, and especially that we have the notion of absolute being ; 
that the intuition of one of these does not lead to the other, 
and that the intuition of the two still merely gives two entities 
separated by a bottomless chasm. Before any process of 
thought can occur, before we can go from one of these notions 
to the other, before we can classify our sense-perceptions under 
general notions and thus acquire knowledge, our mind must 
possess the connecting link between the notion of the contingent 
and the universal ideal. Hence our intuition must contain 
also this third element of thought. Now that which connects 
the necessary and the contingent is the creative act, and our in- 
tuition must therefore contain the notion of creation. This 
condition is fulfilled admirably if we postulate the intuition 
of the absolute being as creator of the contingent beings, the 
intuition of an ontological formula that includes 'the intuition 
of being, existence, and the creative act, which unites them' 
(xix 488). Here then is the only possible solution of the dif- 
ficulty; it alone accounts for the various ideas that we find 
actually in our minds and gives us the proper relation of these 
notions in the world of thought and of reality (xix 144). 

This expression of Brownson's ontological views, written 
in 1860, about sixteen years before his death, gives correctly 
the final form that his speculation on this matter assumed, and 
is therefore the correct basis for a critical survey of his aesthetic 
principles. However, a clearer understanding will be obtained 
of them if we revert to a few statements made elsewhere. "The 
empirical presents particulars, singulars only," he writes, "but 
these cannot be thought without the ideal;" and though we 
may not at first "note or advert to the ideal," the latter must 
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neverthele^ exists in the mind before the former.^ Again 
we are told that the intuition, since it is "prior to all experience," 
can be given "only by the Creator" Himself.^ This intuition 
is presented to us 

simply as the ideal, or as universal, necessary, immutable 

and eternal ideas, or, as some say, universal, necessary, immu- 
table and eternal truths. These ideas or truths, which are the a 
priori condition of every thought, of every empirical perception 
or cognition, and which enter into every cognition or mental 
operation as an essential element and as an undistinguished 

Eart of the complex fact, are, in the last analysis, identically 
eing, though it is only by reflection or reasoning that we 
know and verify the identity of the ideal and of being, as it 
is only by reflection or reasoning that we discover and verify 
the identity of being — real and necessary being we mean — ^with 
God> 

The process of intuition therefore ultimately gives us the 
idea of God, although we must not understand this "in any 
other sense than that we have intuition of that which can be 
demonstrated to be God. We know by intuition that which 
is God, but not that it is God."^ A final quotation, taken from 
the last article that Brownson wrote, again emphasizes the full 
significance of the intuitional formula. Ens creat existentias: 

We say nothing here as to the way in which the mind comes 
into possession of this formula, but this much we hold is cer- 
tain, that there is no mental operation and no mind possible, 
without the principle summarized or expressed by it. These 
principles connect all existences with God by His creative act, 
and consequently show that the natural is really related to the 
supernatural^ for the Creator of nature is necessarily above 
nature, that is, supernatural.^ 

These words express clearly the full importance of the intui- 
tional theory to Brownson as far as mental activity is concerned. 
He himself did not fail in his Literary Essays to show its direct 



2 Letter to Father Hewit (year 1872). Brownson' s Latter Life, 
p. 571-2. Detroit 1900. 

3 Letter to "a priest at the seminary near Milwaukee'' (year 1870). 
Op. dt., p. 556. 

^ Works, ii, 476-7 (year 1874). Detroit 1882-7. 
5 Op. cit, ii, 304 (year 1867). 
^Op. dt.y ii, 277. 
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bearing on his view of aesthetics. In a general way we hinted 
at this when we gave Brownson's opinion of the connection 
betiN'^een aesthetics and ontology, and it remains only to show 
the particular application as found in the writings under our 
consideration. 

Whenever Brownson mentions true beauty, he refers not to 
what pleases the ordinary nature of man, but to that higher 
ideal which is found in 'the common and universal human 
nature.' This higher ideal, which is given to man by intui- 
tion of the formula Eiis creat existentias, is identical with God 
and has all the qualities of the all-perfect, supreme Being. It 
is all-true, all-beautiful, all-good (xix 190, 420, 494). Since 
the expression of the beautiful as given in this ideal alone con- 
stitutes true art, all that was said above about the necessary 
identity of the beautiful with the true and the good becomes 
self-evident. Again art imitates the creative act that is ex- 
pressed in the formula 'Being-God-creates existences,' and 'will 
be higher or lower as it takes this act, so to speak, on the side 
of being or on that of existences, and imitates the divine act 
in its primary revelation, or only as it is copied by existences in 
the order of second causes' (xix 423) . Much of the modem art 
fails just here. It copies the creative act 'only at second hand, 
in its pale reflex in the order of second causes,' in the order 
of nature. For that reason it is feeble, lacks 'grandeur of con- 
ception, freedom and boldness in execution, and is admirable 
only in the petty details' (xix 423). Thus, according to 
Brownson, the ideal of beauty is given to man in the intuitive 
apprehension, the ideal of the sublime comes from the con- 
templation of the creative act, and art must be judged by its 
relation to the ontological formula. Ens creat existentias. With- 
out this formula, on which he bases his ontology, his theory 
of art has no value. Hence the first step in examining the 
various views so far expressed will be to test the validity of 
Brownson's ontological principles. 



PART II 
CRITICAL 
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CHAPTER IV 
CRITIQUE OF THE ONTOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 

For our purpose the importance of Brownson's ontological 
theory lies in the fact that it tries to explain how ideas origi- 
nated, and therefore how man arrived at the idea of the beauti- 
ful. It not only does this but goes farther. In accounting 
for the origin of our idea of the beautiful, or of any other idea, 
it would give us also some intimation of the content of that 
idea. Thus he who holds that our idea of the beautiful is de- 
rived from, or ultimately equal to, the idea of the All-Perfect 
will have a view of art and aesthetics widely different from that 
of the man who believes that his idea of the beautiful arose, say, 
from the contemplation of nature. Considered in this light the 
examination of Brownson's ontology, which is really ontologism, 
should give us some indication of the value of what he says 
about art; surely some comprehension of his reason for saying 
that which he does say. 

Stoeckl remarks that for idealistic minds ontologism with 
its immediate knowledge of God has something attractive.*^ 
Throughout the history of thought we find great names con- 
nected with the theory of the intuition either of ideas that are 
innate or of the idea of God. Is it that such minds have a 
more penetrating perception than those of ordinary men? 
Surely, a refutation of their contention is often made by the 
^ statement that men in general are not aware of any such in- 
tuition. It should be an easy matter for all men to entertain 
a distinct notion of God and a conviction of His presence 
through mere reflection. Father Boedder says, if it were a 
natural endowment of the human soul to have a direct intui- 
tion of God and of His relation to creatures.^ But the con- 
sciousness of men in general opposes such a supposition. They 
are not aware of comparing the finite with the infinite, the 
relative with the absolute, in order to recognize the finite and the 



7 Geschichte der neueren Philosophie, ii, 583. Mainz 1883. 
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relative. The claim cannot be established psychologically, 
and therefore it rests on a weak footing and is scientifically 
unjustitiable.^ However, the dictum that their theories are 
based on a mere assumption will hardly convince ontologists, 
and certainly does not meet them directly, since they do not 
refer to inner consciousness as a proof of their doctrine. 

This is the position of Brownson. He does not fall back on 
psychological evidence for his ontologism, but rather on a 
priori principles. He rests his theory on the fact that no other 
explanation of the origin of ideas is adequate, or logically sound ; 
and he might have answered the objectors that appealed to ex- 
perience, by asking what actual consciousness they did possess 
with regard to their first ideas. If his ontologism is false, the 
error in it should also be recognizable in the principles on which 
it rests, or in the process of deduction from these principles. 
A more positive way of meeting Brownson will be an attempt 
to disqualify his contention that any other method than his 
for explaining the origin of ideas is inadequate. A mere 
demonstration of the possibility or logicalness of some other 
method will show his a priori deductions to be false. 

It will not be sufficient to apply another general refutation, 
opposed as a rule to the so-called ontological proof for the ex- 
istence of God, to Brownson's theory, namely, that it jumps 
the chasm between the ideal and the real — in other words, that 
the formula. Being creates existences, is after all only in our 
mind, and that from it alone as something ideal we can never 
proceed to the actually existing. This Brownson does not 
hold. He admits that our knowledge arises through or with 
sense-perception, and he does not deny that in each object 
perceived by the senses there is that which gives us the right 
to classify it as a thing and predicate being of it.^^ But he does 
assert that man would not be able to recognize this fact unless 
he previously had in his mind the idea of being, without which 
idea no number of sense-perceptions could result in knowledge. 
Moreover, even if sense-perception could do so, he claims, there 
would still be the impossible step of arriving at the idea of God, 
the idea of the infinite, possessed by men. The assertions 



9 Stoeckl, Op. cit, p. 584. 
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in the last two sentences it is that we wish to examine more 
closely. 

In order to arrive at intellectual knowledge through sense- 
perception, nothing more seems necessary than the recognition 
of similarity and of difference between several objects that 
present themselves through the senses. The growing con- 
sciousness in a child's mind of a similarity between several 
objects despite some differences, in other words, the conscious- 
ness of a common note in all of them, is in reality the acquisi- 
tion of the idea of being in its vaguest form. If, as Brownson 
says, we have the idea of being previous to any sense-percep- 
tion, then it would still be necessary to recognize the identity 
or similarity between this idea and a. something in the object 
perceived ; and it is hard to see why this step is less difficult and 
less impnibable than the simple recognition of a common note 
in several objects in themselves. But Brownson might have 
conceded, for the sake of argument merely, that the idea of 
being may be thus attained. For the important point was that 
such an explanation cannot account for the idea in us of the 
necessary, universal being — from which the notion of beauty 
is acquired — as that would be deriving an effect from a smal- 
ler, an inadequate cause. Here Brownson confuses the onto- 
logical order with the logical, the realm of ideas with the realm 
of fact. In the world of the actual a universal, necessary, un- 
limited being is incomparably greater than a limited, contin- 
gent being; but not so in the realm of the idea. Our notion of 
a contingent being consists of two things at least, being plus 
limitation; while the notion of infinite being consists simply 
of essential being, without the addition of limitaton. Thus 
the latter notion is simpler that the former, it has fewer qual- 
ifications of content, and can be derived from the former by 
taking away the attribute of limitation. In this way the origin 
of the idea of the infinite from that of the finite was already ex- 
plained by the Schoolmen, with whom Brownson is here cross- 
ing swords. The idea thus obtained is therefore rather nega- 
tive than positive and is identical with the ideal that Brownson 
claimed to find in the minds of all men according to his own 
description of it. 

The above discussion may seem superfluous to some and 
would indeed be so if our purpose were not to examine the 
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theories of Brownson to their foundation. The nature of our 
task demands first of all logical completeness, and this necessi- 
tated the preceding paragraphs, which have a vital bearing on 
our matter. If man has an intuition of what is identical with 
the all-perfect Creator, then surely there is no excuse for not 
knowing and pursuing the highest form of beauty, there is in 
fact no excuse for striving after any form of beauty but this 
ideal. Especially would this ideal beauty be the standard ac- 
cording to which the critic should have to form his judgment. 
It was from this standpoint of the critic that Brownson made all 
his statements, and tried to apply his standard. His initial 
error was that he did not recognize the negative nature of the 
ideal which forms the core of his art theories. The idea of 
the infinite, since it has no positive content, can tell us nothing 
positive. Even if we call God the all-beautiful, it means in 
content rather the absence of all imperfections, and at most 
teaches us that the concretely beautiful must conform negatively 
with the idea of God— thus indicating no more than the general 
tendency that all activities must pursue. The same holds with 
regard to the good and the true. In ultimate ontological analy- 
sis the true and the good and the beautiful are the same, and 
identical with God. But further this analysis cannot take us. 
It tells us that goodness and truth in God mean conf ormitjr with 
Himself; but we learn nothing from this with regard to the 
world of the concrete; and for a positive morality and truth 
we must examine nature— especially that of rational man — 
which as creature bears the impress of its Creator. 

This is just where Brownson stopped short. It may have 
been as a recoil from Transcendentalism that he seemed to 
recognize nothing good or beautiful in pure nature, and thought 
that nature in any aspect could be countenanced only in as 
far as it was brought directly into relation with the supernatural. 
He depreciated nature — ^the statements that seem to indicate 
the contrary are negligible over against a host of others — and 
he depreciated natural reason. He could not see that nature 
produced the ideal that he found in mankind; and he forgot 
that, outside of revelation, nature alone tells us whatever we 
know positively of truth, morality, and beauty. In the laat 
article of his life he tells us : 

The whole principle and scope of the teleological order, or 
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what Gioberti calls the second cycle or the return of existences 
^o God without absorption in him as their final cause or last end 
[and this second cycle Brownson elsewhere explains as the aim 
of ethics or morality] ,11 transcends the reach of our natural 
:f acuities, or the light of nature, and is known only by super- 
natural revelation J2 



11 Warhs, xix, 422. 

12 Op. at., ii, 280-1. 
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CHAPTER V 
CRITIQUE OF THE AESTHETIC PRINCIPLES 

1. — Viewpoints in Art 

We have seen that Brownson's definition of art centers about 
the beautiful and that his views on art are consequently deter- 
mined by his idea of the beautiful. Just as the problem of 
the beautiful may be approached from different viewpoints, 
so too that of art. Thus art or the beautiful may be viewed 
in its effect, in as far as it is something that affects the minds of 
the perceivers regardless of the artist's intentions ; or it may be 
regarded in its origin, as existing in the mind of the artist re- 
gardless of its effect on others. Innumerable opinions on the 
essence of art have been given, generally along one or the other 
of the above tendencies. As a rule each of these classes of opin- 
ions tries to exclude the other ; the one claiming that art is in- 
dependent of the beholder's mind, the other claiming that it is 
only what the beholder sees it to be. 

It would be impossible here to mention even a small portion 
of the theories of art advanced at different times, and it would 
be out of place, since our intention is far from writing a histor- 
ical sketch. Opinions on the one side stress the fact that any 
work of art should convey some idea that exists in the artist's 
mind. "There is no other fine art than this — ^the passing of a 
man's soul into the work of his hands."^^ Opinions on the 
other side emphasize the charm or pleasure as their criterion of 
art. Marshall says : "Any device of man which serves to pro- 
duce in any one an aesthetic thrill I shall not hesitate to call a 
work of art."^* This second class sometimes turns not so 
much upon the amount of aesthetic pleasure derived, as of 
the life-experience — "Art for life's sake," Thus Guyau writes : 
"L'art veritable est, selon nous, celui qui nous donne le senti- 
ment immediat de la vie la plus intense et la plus expansive 



IS English Illustrated Magazine, 10: 697. 

14 Pain, Pleasure and Aesthetics, p. 112. London 1894. 
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tout ensemble, la plus individuelle et la plus sociale."^^ Guyau 
also stresses the suggestive force that art exerts, though he does 
not go to the extreme of the writer who said categorically : "Art, 
when all is said, is a suggestion, and it refuses to be explained."^^ 
A more correct view of art is probably obtained in strclssing 
neither of the viewpoints too much, but rather combining them 
in equal porportions. Reynolds speaks of art as having beauty 
for its object. This beauty "is an idea residing in the breast 
of the artist, which he is always labouring to impart, which he 
is yet so far able to communicate, as to raise the thoughts, and 
extend the views of the spectator."^"^ 

We shall consider art first of all as an activity on the part of 
the artist, then in its effects on men. As our criticism of Brown- 
son's views is to be not only destructive, but also constructive, 
in fact mainly the latter, we shall not only mention points in 
which we take issue with, him, but also others which he prob- 
ably omitted to treat because he did not write a synthesis of 
aesthetic principles and because he made his statements only 
from the standpoint of the critic as prompted by the various 
works that were before him at different times. 



2. — ^The Artistic Activity 

Brownson speaks of the activity on the part of the artist as 
consisting mainly in the mental apprehension of an ideal which 
the artist strives to clothe in exterior form for the benefit and 
higher enjoyment of his fellowmen. The form of an artistic 
production he considers of no importance compared to the 
ideal to be expressed. An opposite view is held by those who 
claim that the form as such is the essence of art and that the 
content matters little. A possible third position combines the 
two and insists on the importance of form because of its in- 
timate relation to the content, its inseparableness from the 
latter. This view is clearly expounded by Benedetto Croce.^® 



15 Vart au point de vue sociologiquer p. 75. Paris, 1889. 
IQ Academy y 53: 545. 

17 Discourses on Art, p. 155. Everyman's Library. 

18 Aesthetic as Science of Expression and General Linguistic, (Tr. 
by Douglas Ainslie.) New York 1908. 
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Because Croce's views in some respects attract us very much and 
will be referred to hereafter, we shall give a short exposition 
of them. 

According to Croce the essence of the artistic activity consists 
in intuition. By this term he means the immediate appre- 
hension by the mind of some image or picture without the 
aid of logic or reflection (therefore not to be confounded with 
with the same word as used in the above chapters on ontology) . 
This intuition it is that distinguishes art from the sciences, 
whose essence is the concept, the result of logic or reflection. 
The concept cannot stand alone, says Croce ; it needs also intui- 
tions: but the latter can stand alone and are simple. That 
is, the mind can apprehend immediately without the aid of re- 
flection; but it cannot reflect without intuitions. The in- 
tuitions deal with particulars, while the concept, the result of 
reflection, deals with universals. Intuition, or immediate 
apprehension, is very prevalent in ordinary lif«. But only 
when it exists in larger quantity than ordinarily, does it rise 
to the artistic level. Then it not merely forms the basis of 
art, but is art, for there is no intuition without form. There 
can be no intuition that is vague or obscure; as soon as 
it exists in the mind, it is clear, and expressed in some form, 
be it of sound or color, or be it verbal. In other words, in- 
tuition and expression in form are inseparable, the terms are 
convertible. It follows then that as soon as an intuition of 
more than the ordinary extent is given, we have a work of art. 
The latter is therefore essentially something internal. How- 
ever, it is nothing incommunicable and can be transmitted to 
others by externalizing the internal expression. The artist has 
no choice as to the intuitions that present themselves to him, 
but he can choose to which of the intuitions present he is to 
give external form. He can be called to account for what he 
has chosen to externalize, though not from the standpoint of 
pure art. The latter concerns itself only with the intuition 
as such, and for that, as was said above, the artist is not respon- 
sible. To avoid misconception it is necessary to add that in- 
tuition and concept may be found in combination, but that the 
former must predominate in art and the latter in a philosophical 
treatise, judgment in regard to this being made in accordance 
with the result intended by the artist. 
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Not without his good reason does Croce stress the inwardness, 
SO to say, of art, its purely spiritual nature. Aesthetic for 
him is the basis of his "Philosophy of the Spirit." This Spirit 
is reaUty, "the whole of Reality ;"^^ and that which is outside 
the spirit, nature for instance, is "the non-being which aspires 
to being."20 Consequently the external form of art is under- 
rated. For it is after all the external form alone through which 
the artist expresses the content of his intuition to others, which 
reveals to others all they can know of the artistic production. 
However, the intimate connection between content and form, 
even if the latter is designated as internal, seems to us a point 
well made, one that Brownson failed to emphasize sufficiently. 
For him the form was an object of care on the part of the artist 
merely for the reason that whatever is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well. It had no intrinsic value beyond this and 
was insignificant or negligible compared to the ideal which 
constitutes the essence of art. In our opinion the mistake that 
Brownson makes, as well as others, rests on the assumption that 
in a perfect work of art the distinction between form and content 
is more than mental. Thus, when Schiller says: "In einem 
wahrhaft schonen Kunstwerk soil der Inhalt nichts, die Form 
aber alles thun,"^^ he expresses a firm conviction of the actual 
separability in function of content and form. The whole ques- 
tion, so often discussed, whether it is the idea or the external 
form that constitutes the essence of art, is based on this as- 
sumption. 

It is here that we wish to depart from Brownson and hold 
with Croce the inseparability of form and content in true art, 
and the consequent erroneousness of contending that either one 
is unimportant. In all the fine arts the exterior form consists 
of signs or symbols that are either copied or modified from 
external nature. These symbols convey images to our minds 
the moment we behold them, and we cannot behold them as 
devoid of all content except in mental abstraction. If we view 
a work of art and conclude that it means nothing to us, this is 
not because the individual symbols making up the complete 
form are devoid of content, but because we are not able to unite 



19 Douglas Ainslie in The North American Review, 198 : 483. 
20Ainelie, Introduction to Croce's Aesthetic, p. xx. 
2lWerke, a?ii, 79. Stuttgart 1862. 
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the content of these symbols into a congruous whole, into some- 
thing that is intelligible as a whole. And if we condemn such 
a work of art, it is not because the form has no content or be- 
cause the ideas of the artist as such are incongruous (we may 
not know what those ideas are) , but because the form as expres- 
sive of a content, or the idea as seen in the form, is unintel- 
ligible. ''Ja, das Aeussere soil der Kiinstler darstellenl" ex- 
claims Goethe. ''Aber was ist das Aeussere einer organischen 
Natur anders, als die ewig ver&nderte Erscheinung der Innem? 

indem beide Bestimmungen, die aussere und die innere, 

im ruhigsten Daseyn so wie in der starksten Bewegung, stets 
im unmittelbarsten Verba Itnisse stehen."22 

Form considered in this light — ^and we think it cannot be 
otherwise considered when there is question of a concrete work 
of art — ^becomes a matter of great importance, of identical im- 
portance with the content. Thus Francis Thompson says well : 
"This is a concrete example of an abstract principle — ^the su- 
preme necessity under which truth is bound to give itself a def- 
inite shape. Of such immutable importance is form that with- 
out this effigy and witness of spirit, spirit walks invisible among 
men."23 gome persons might object to the above by referring 
to different phases of art such as Futurist music. Cubist art, or 
Imagist poetry, which are frequently condemned for their lack 
of form, for an utter disregard or contempt of form on the part 
of the artists. But the latter do not ignore form, they cannot ; 
they can only ignore the conventional rules of artistic form. 
If their form expresses just what is in their mind, it fulfills its 
office, and the question turns rather on the content that the 
form expresses, which may, as we said before, appear incongru- 
ous to the general mind, or even incomprehensible. Form is 
as it were a lens through which the intuition of the artist is 
visible. 

A misconception, however, may easily arise out of what we 
have said of the inseparability of content and form, unless we 
explain further. When Croce says that intuition and expres- 
sion are identical and convertible, he refers to the internal ex- 
pression in the artist's mind. That there is such an internal 



22 Bdmmtliche Werke, v, 198. Stuttgart u. Tubingen 1885. 

23 Works, Hi, 71. New York 1913. 
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expression as soon as we have an intuition seems undoubtable, 
if we recall that intuition here means an immediate mental ap- 
prehension. When we spoke of form above, we meant rather 
the external expression of this internal expression, and by the 
inseparability of the form from content we meant, that no given 
concrete form can be said to be without content, not that a con- 
tent can be expressed in only one definite external form. There 
may be, in fact, a great deal of diflference between the ex- 
ternal form given to the same intuition or internal expression 
by different persons or at different times, as another factor 
comes into play here, the technical skill of the artist. Some 
persons have made the essence of art consist in the technical 
skill by which an artist can portray symbols in a most perfect 
manner; and this opinion is the more readily taken up, just be- 
cause no concrete form is devoid of content. But the accepted 
meaning of art requires something more than mere imitation 
on the part of the artist, something more personal, the impress 
of which is visible in the symbols he chooses, in their arrange- 
ment, etc. — ^in other words, it requires a mental content shining 
out of the whole. It is the technical skill which enables the ar- 
tist to externalize his intuition, to reproduce his internal ex- 
pression. That art would then be the most perfect as art in 
which the external form exactly reproduces the internal ex- 
pression of the artist, or of his intuition if these two are really 
identical as Croce says.^^ Technical skill, then, does not make 
the artist, and persons spend yeara in becoming proficient in 
it without becoming artists. Nevertheless it is indispensablQ 
for a perfect extemalization of an artistic intuition and is 
therefore a necessary condition of true art. This fact Brownson 
apparently neglected, since he emphasized so much the im- 
portance of content and the insignificance of the form. 

James SuUey in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, article "Aes- 
thetics," says that "aesthetic contemplation is marked off from 
the arduous mental work which enters into the pursuit of knowl- 



24 An opinion not infrequently found is that the external form never 
equals, but only approaches, the internal expression. Francis Thomp- 
son, e. g., writes: "In Painting and Music the same thing holds good. 
In both there is the conception (a term perhaps less suggesting unreali- 
ty than the term 'ideal') with dts material expression; and between 
these two stages a mental expression which the material expression 
cannot realize." Op, dt, iii, 85. 
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edge;" again, "aesthetic experience is clearly marked oflf from 
practical life, with its urgent desires and the rest." He here 
touches upon a point that is often brought forth with regard to 
art, that a work of art should be intelligible at first sight 
under proper conditions. The same is well expressed by Saint 
Thomas when he calls the beautiful that which pleases when 
seen (i. e., perceived). This view of art, considered from the 
side of the artist, is just what Croce refers to when he says that 
artistic expression is intuition, that it is immediate apprehen- 
sion. But we think he goes too far when he wishes to exclude 
N reasoning and reflection from pure artistic expression. If the 
intuition is immediate apprehension of some idea or ideal, it 
may nevertheless be the result of a process of reasoning ; it may 
happen that only after strenuous reflection does an idea strike 
us clearly and forcibly. Nevertheless this intuition, no matter 
how obtained, is commonlv believed to be at the basis of all 
art. For, what is ordinarily meant when we say that an artist 
has an inspiration, unless that a mental vision has impresed 
itself forcibly on him? Again, when we speak of the unity in 
art, does it not mean that art is the expression of a mental vis^- 
ion apprehended as a single moment, and not of a process of 
reasoning as such, which is the essence of the scientific treatise? 
We said above that the inspiration or intuition of the artist may 
have struck him after a process of profound reasoning. It may 
also have been possible to him only on acount of his deep eru-^ 
dition; and then we may have a work of art that requires a 
high culture on the part of the beholder for its appreciation, 
and we have at times works that can never receive general 
appreciation. Thus arises what Tolstoi deprecates so vigorous- 
ly — a species of art for the educated classes. We find here, 
too, an explanation of the fact that works of art range from the 
very simple to the very profound. In general, art should be 
intelligible to any person of sufficient culture by an act of im- 
mediate apprehension since it is the expresion of a single instant 
of mental vision. Here we again see the absolute importance 
of form and of a requisite technical skill, since it is the form 
alone that conveys this vision immediately to the beholder. 

It is this expression of an intuition in art, of a personal 
mental vision of the artist, that has given to artistic produc- 
tion the term creative. This point is emphasized strongly by 
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Brownson, who makes it a distinguishing feature of art that it 
be the expression of a personal idea^ and not imitation. That 
the highest form of art does not consist in mere imitation, "the 
mere photographic representation of external objects/' as Fran- 
cis Thompson calls it, is hardly a matter of discussion, "Every 
important piece of literature, as every important work of plas- 
tic art," says Mr. Brownell, "is the expression of a personal- 
ity, and it is not the material of it, but the mind behind it, that 
invites critical interpretation."25 Mr. Woodberry voices a 
common sentiment when he says: "I should be ill-content if 
works of art, taken individually, yielded to the critic only a 
momentary experience of the senses and the feelings, as if they 
who merely disparate objects of nature. I desire to know 
their meaning to the soul."^^ Even Pater, who is often hailed 
as a great exponent of art for art's sake, says, after mentioning 
the "absolute correspondence of term to import," of form to 
content, as the condition of all good art: "Good art, but not 
necessarily great art ; the distinction between great art and good 
art depending immediately, as regards literature at all events, 
not on its form, but on the matter. "^7 We have distinguished 
between art as expressing a personal, spiritual content and art 
as mere imitation because the advocates of the latter viewpoint 
as a rule extol fineness of imitation to the extent of making the 
content a matter to be ignored. Ruskin calls that art greatest 
"which conveys to the mind of the spectator, by any means 
whatever, the greatest number of the greatest ideas, "^s The 
words "by any means whatever" include imitation ; and all art 
does imitate in as far as it copies its symbols from nature. Just 
to what extent art can be satisfied with imitating nature is a 
question that leads to the discussion of the relation betwen art 
and nature. 

There is a bond of sympathy, writes Brother Azaiias, between 
man and nature, which is strong and wholesome when properly 
regulated, but can develop into a kind of reverie in which the 
soul loses itself as it were in a sentimental abandonment.^^ 



25 CHHcism, p. 16. New York 1914. 

26 Two Phases of Criticism, p. 31. Boston 1914. 

27 Appreciations, pp. 35-6. New York 1897. 

28 Works, ill, 92. London 1903. 

29 Phases of Thought and Criticism, p. 37. Boston 1893. 
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Chateaubriand speaks of ''the instinctive melancholy" in a 
man who communes with nature, ''which makes him harmonize 
with the scenery of nature."^^ But nature also has something 
that refreshes and inspires. And if the artist seizes upon 
scenes that thus affect him, and tries to reproduce them with 
their effect, his work cannot be excluded entirely from art, as 
Brownson would require. Even if the poet sings : 

But imitative strokes can do no more 

Than please the eye — sweet Nature every sense. 

The air salubrious of her lofty hills, 

The cheering fragrance of her dewy vales. 

And music of her woods — ^no works of man 

May rival these ;^^ 

even if the philosopher concludes: "If Art were reduced to 
the imitation of Nature, to mere copying, Nature would soon 
supersede it, for the simple reason that the artist would be elim- 
inated from his Art. His humanity and individuality, the 
interpretative glance that comes from within, the creation of the 
'inner eye,' would be lost in the cold reflection or mirroring 
of external facts ;"^2 — ^the exclusion of such work from art seems 
an extreme view. We believe that no serious man will select 
a scene of nature for reproduction unless it means something 
to him above the ordinary. And in so far as it does mean some- 
thing above the ordinary to him, his work will come under the 
title of art, though it cannot rank high as creative art since 
the scope left to expressing himself is reduced to a minimum. 
Even in portrait painting, where the artist cannot well select 
the object to be painted, he is not satisfied with copying mere 
externals. He fixes in his mind the mental quality, the charac- 
ter trait, that is to shine through the portrait, and this he strives 
to embody as perfectly as possible. 

The relation between nature and art is really very close. 
The artist not only cannot ignore nature — and here we mean the 
world with all that is in it — ^but is unable to get along without 
nature, for from the latter alone does he draw the material with 
which he works. Jungmann says well of the artist: "Er studirt 
diese Gesetze ["des zuf alligen Seyns"] und ihren Ausdruck in 

30 Genius of Christianity, p. 302. Baltimore 1864. 

31 Cowper, The Task, bk. i, 11. 426-431. 

32 Knight, The Philosophy of the Beautiful, 11, 24. New York 1S98. 
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der sichtbaren Natur und im Leben der Menschen ; diesselben 

sind die nothwendigen Normen aller seiner Gebilde: weil 

sie [i. e., die Gebilde] aus Erscheinungen bestehen, welche 
gleichfalls dem Gebiete der Natur und des mensehlichen Lebens 
angehoren, und sich darum nicht anders als nach jenen Gesetzen 
bilden lassen."^^ Thus the artist is limited to nature as he sees 
it within and without himself for the ways and means of exter- 
nalizing his intuition. Knight says: ''In so far as it deals 
with the actual world, all Art must spring from existing fact. 
It must rise from a basis of natural reality, and it must be true 
to fact even when it transcends it."^* 

This transcending of art above nature raises a question that 
has met with an immeasurable amount of discussion. Aris- 
totle was probably the first to claim that true art is an im- 
provement upon nature, that nature, especially man in all his 
activities, must be depicted not merely as he is, but as he ought 
to be. Brownson espoused this view heart and soul to the extent 
of denying true beauty — ^the essence of art for him — ^to any 
work that did not portray the natural in its proper relation to 
the supernatural. Brownson, indeed^claimed at times that art 
should present real life ; but these woijfe had a meaning of their 
own when he thus used them. Coleridge, in speaking of the 
Shakespearean drama, said that it "was to present a model by 
imitation of real Uf e, taking from real life all that in it which 
it ought to be, and supplying the rest."^^ Only in a similar 
equivoke did Brownson claim that art should portray real life, 
or life as it really ought to be. And when he claimed that 
youth should become acquainted with life as found in the world, 
he again made the reservation that this should be portrayed 
from the viewpoint of its eternal value. It seems to us that the 
question of realism and idealism is not so much one concerning 
the presence of artistic quality, but rather one concerning the 
degree in which that quality is present. If an artist in- 
tends to portray a phase of life just as he has found it, the 
reason is because this phase has impressed itself vividly on 
his mind, and because he wishes to communicate his impression 
through his art. In that way it may easily happen, as Brown- 
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son asserts, that the so-called realists who portray only the^ 
coarse side of life may inculcate the doctrine that this is the only 
aspect of life, that there is nothing higher. But even this- 
does not destroy the presence of artistic quality in their work, 
in as far as it is the extemalization of a mental impression^ 
Realism, then, also has a tinge of the subjective in it, just as- 
idealism cannot wholly abstract from objective nature but is to 
some extent limited to it. "Pray, sir," we read in Plato'a 
Republic, "do not have the strange notion that we ought to beau- 
tify the eyes to such a degree that they are no longer eyes."^* 
From all that has been said so far, it is evident that the 
essence of art in its common acceptation, or rather of artistic 
activity, lies in the act of embodying in a sensible form some 
internal vision or intuition of the artist. It is hard, however, 
to make the whole of art, as Croce does, consist merely in this: 
intuition just because the intuition is identical with internal 
expression. For that leaves out entirely the question of exter- 
nalization, of skill in execution, which is after all a conditio 
sine qua non for the production of a work of art. The work of 
\art, then, is the expression by means of sensible signs of some 
intuition arising or excited in the artist's mind. This defini- 
tion leaves out of question many things that must still be 
discussed. It accords with Brownson when he says that art con- 
tent may be morally good or bad, though not when he immedi- 
ately turns about in a characteristic way to state that real art 
is always good and that the bad is not true art. The question 
of artistic activity leaves out of consideration the ethical quality 
of the intuition. The artistic activity, the extemalization of an 
intuition or mental vision, is the factor that decides whether 
a work is art or not. It separates works of art from all other 
works. Ethics or morality has no word in deciding the presence 
or artistic activity in a work ; and it is the recognition of this 
that gives rise to phrases like that of "perverted genius" 
— but genius nevertheless. Even he whose religious delicacy 
is most shocked by some parts of Byron's Vision of Judgment 
cannot deny the presence of great genius in the work. 

The intuitional activity that we claim for art is in some 
degree present for all men. All men have the faculty of im- 
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mediate apprehension, though not to the same extent. How- 
ever, artistic expression refers not to this ordinary intuition, 
but by common acceptation only to those intuitions that exceed 
the ability of the ordinary mind. The diflference between the 
two kinds of intuition is not one of intensity, as Croce carefully 
points out, since every immediate apprehension as such must 
have clearness ; but it is one of quantity or extent. The artistic 
genius is capable of visions beyond those of the ordinary mind ; 
it reaches a field inaccessible to the latter. In contradistinc- 
tion to the ordinary intuition, this power of artistic intuition 
is well termed creative. And that artistic genius is the great- 
est which possesses this creative power in the greatest degree, 
which is capable of intuitions that transcend the intuitive 
ability of the common man to the greatest extent. Accord- 
ing to the amount of this intuition portrayed in them, works 
of art range from those of highest artistic genius to those that 
take their position just above the border line, that are just 
beyond the limits of mere "photographic reproduction." If in 
the definition of the greatest genius as the one who possesses the 
greatest creative power, we should substitute for 'creative pow- 
er' the 'power of seeing the highest beauty as identical with 
truth and goodness,' we should almost be using Brownson's exact 
words. With his idea of genius we thus agree in as far as the 
nature of the activity is concerned. But why the same high / 
degree of intuition should not be the mark of genius when the 
intuition is not that of highest beauty, we cannot understand. 

Genius then, the faculty of extraordinary intuitions, is hardly 
something that can be acquired; and a natural foundation 
must always be in the mind before a genius can be developed. 
Development is only a natural result of the proper exercise of 
any faculty. However, the development of the genius also 
means the general development of the artist's mind and soul, so 
that he is better able to act as judge regarding his own intui- 
tions and the advisability and the manner of their extemaliza- 
tion. We do not consider this genius in an artist to be anything 
very different from that which is commonly termed his per- 
sonality. "The intervention of genius," writes Mr. Woodberry, 
"has charged phenomena with something new, vital and trans- 
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fonning, namely, with its own personality."*'^ That which 
marks off the genius of the artist is at the same time the mark 
of his personaUty, as it is of his originality. For any mark 
that points to great intuitional power also shows us what is 
distinctive of the person possessing that power, and these two 
combined decide the originality. We agree with Brownson 
that originality does not consist alone in expressing things that 
were never expressed before. "The most peculiar and charac- 
teristic mark of genius is insight into subjects which are 
dark to ordinary vision," said Patmore,^ and he should prob- 
ably have added more explicitly: not always insight into sub- 
jects ordinarily dark but often a new view of a subject well 
known — "a fresh aspect of something old, not a discovery of 
something new," as Wright expressed it.*® Guyau makes the 
"ensemble des idees et sentiments de son epoque" constitute the 
matter of the artist, and he adds : "la marque de genie est pre- 
cisement de trouver une forme nouvelle que la connaissance 
de la matiere donnee n'aurait pas fait prevoir."*® 

In the above paragraphs almost nothing was said of restric- 
tions to be laid on art. And in so far as the artistic activity is 
concerned there are practically no limitations. "The world 
of art," as Mr. Woodberry says, "is the place of the spirit's 
freedom ; there the soul criticizes the world, accepts and rejects 
it, amends it, has ite own will with it as if it were clay, and re- 
makes it."*^ And Marshall says: "This art impulse is blindly 
instinctive in its simplicity, with no end in view at all be- 
yond the completion of its work."*^ That may be true as far 
as the 'impulse' is concerned, but there are other considera- 
tions which the artist himself cannot neglect if he wishes to 
be successful. The artistic activity is only one side of art — 
the basic consideration, if you will, which distinguishes art 
from non-art. But no artist producing works is without 
the hope of having his art appreciated by others. Without 
an audience to which it is to address itself, art really has little 
reason for existing. Judging from this side, we can say, not 
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without right, that a work of art is nothing but what it means 
to those who behold it, has little value beyond its meaning 
to the artist's f ellowmen. The matter is not closed when we say 
that the artist's creative ability must surpass that of the or- 
dinary man ; for the work of art necessarily must be confined 
within reach of the receptive ability, if not of all men, always 
of some, and must be judged also from the manner in which 
it afiFects its beholders. This side of art must also be considered 
by every theory of aesthetics that aims at completeness. In 
fact, for the critic of art it is by far the more important side, 
and probably for this reason was emphasized so strongly by 
Brownson. 



3. — ^Art in Its Effect 

Art does not exist, then, merely as an activity on the part 
of the artist. The latter externalizes his intuitions for the 
purpose of communicating them to his f ellowmen. His mental 
vision, his inner experience, has a special value for him, a value 
that also exists for others; and he produces his work of 
art in order to have his fellowmen experience what he saw or 
felt. The intuition communicated is always a single cross- 
section of life, a real or imaginary vision of some concrete 
instance of life. Even if the intuition is that of a general 
truth, of a universal principle of life, it is only under the 
guise of an individual manifestation, a concrete example, that 
art by its very nature can portray these general ideas olr 
truths. Art in its form or symbols copies from nature ; and as 
in nature, especially human nature, each individual action is 
the manifestation of an attitude of life underlying it, so also 
in art. The latter cannot avoid the issues of individual life. 
Whatever vision an artist communicates to his audience is ac- 
companied by an attitude of life. It is this accompaniment of 
art that gives to it a mission, if we should really use the term. 
Brownson insisted very strongly on the individuality of art, and 
on the fact that, as a natural consequence of this, a work of 
art like every other human activity has a social, ethical bearing. 
Even if the inculcation of views is not the avowed purpose of the 
artist, this effect will always exist at least as an unconscious 
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accompaniment. "Art is a human activity," says Tolstoi, "con- 
sisting in this, that one man consciously, by means of certain 
external signs, hands on to others feelings he has lived through, 
and that other people are infected by these feelings, and also 
experience them."^^ 

Tolstoi was strongly imbued with the ideal of the universal 
brotherhood of all men towards which everything should tend, 
and so he found that the task of art is "to make that feeling 
of brotherhood and love of one's neighbor, now attained only 
by the best members of society, the customary feeling and the 
instinct of all men."** Brownson in a similar way makes the 
purpose of art to be the uplift of society. We should rather 
say that the purpose of art is to communicate to men the vis- 
ions or intuitions of minds that stand out above the rest by rea- 
son of what is termed genius, and that the question of the effect 
of these visions is a question of the ordinary laws of humanity 
and society. No one can justify the launching upon an inno- 
cent public of that which is undoubtedly subversive of the best 
interests of society and maiU^ind. And the evil will be the 
greater, as Brownson too believes, because art is not professedly 
didactic. To injfluence is not the avowed purpose of the artist, 
but it is an unconscious concomitant of his work; and neither 
he nor his audience can avoid the issue, it lies in the nature of 
art and man. "Toutefois, Tart n'est pas seulement un ensem- 
ble de faits significatifs," writes Guyau well ; "il est avant tout 
un ensemble de moyens suggestifs. Ce qu'il dit emprunte 
^souvent sa principale valeur a ce qu'il ne dit pas, mais suggere, 
fait penser et sentir. Le grand art est Tart evocateur, qui agit 
par suggestion."*^ 

This suggestive power of art is a factor that the critic must 
^ take cognizance of. And where other things are equal, that 
art must be considered greatest which, within the sphere of art, 
is productive of the noblest sentiments in the beholders, gives 
them the healthiest aspirations, incites in them sentiments most 
conducive to their own good and that of mankind. In this re- 
spect we certainly must agree with Brownson, though we can- 
not go so far as to claim with him that this ennobling power is 
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the criterion of the artistic quality or is the positive duty of art. 
Oiven works of artistic quality, the above consideration will 
help to decide upon the relative merit of the intuitions ex- 
pressed, therefore of the works themselves as judged from the 
interests of mankind. But the principle as such we should 
rather consider negative than positive, arising from the rela- 
tions of man to mankind, which enjoin that the individual 
refrain from activities injurious to society. Brownson's more 
positive attitude regarding the mission of art was interwoven 
with his idea of beauty as identical with the highest truth and 
the highest good, and was probably a deduction from his view 
that the expression of this beauty alone constituted true art. 

Here it is that Brownson involves himself most apparently 
in contradictions, probably because he never attempted to syn- 
thesize his views on art and the beautiful. He makes art con- 
sist simply in an embodiment of the beautiful, and the beau- 
tiful is for him the criterion that distinguishes art from non- 
art. At the same time he claims that art has higher requi- 
sites than that of mere beauty. He also acknowledges that art 
may be good or bad ; that art may portray a kind of beauty that 
is injurious to man and that does not fulfill the mission of art, 
namely, the promotion of the end of man. For this reason, 
he argues, such beauty is not true beauty, such art is not really 
art. True beauty is identical with the good and the true. 
True art then admits of no delight of the senses, although 
it addresses the intellect and the will only through the sensi- 
bility according to his own words. The outcome of such state- 
ments is that Brownson, while sometimes using the word beauty 
in a looser sense, considered only that to be real beauty which is 
identical with truth and morality. In this sense all art for 
him fulfills its mission by embodying the beautiful, and in this 
sense the beautiful is the criterion of all art. 

With this last view of Brownson's we can agree no more than 
with his definition of beauty. We do not believe that the con- 
nection between beauty and art is a necessary one. The essence 
of art lies rather in the expression of an intuition, as we tried 
to explain above and as Croce emphasized so strongly. Croce 
rides over the question of beauty by stating that what we or- 
dinarily mean by the term beautiful is really the sympathetic, 
while beauty is simply accuracy of expression. Thus all art. 
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since it is intuition or internal expression, is in so far also 
beautiful. But this is merely a perversion of terms. Ana 
however, it may agree with Croce's theories according to which 
aesthetics has no concern beyond the internal artistic activity, 
it is an unwarranted digression from the accepted meaning of 
words. The term beautiful in art is by common consent ap- 
plied to that quality which renders artistic productions pleasing 
to, exerts an attractive charm on, the beholders. Of course, 
this is no real definition of beauty; it says little more than 
Plato's: beauty is that quality by which ''all beautiful things 
become beautiful."^^ 

The attempts to define the beautiful more closely are weU- 
nigh innumerable. In general these attempts can be divided 
into two kinds: such as take an objective standpoint and such 
as take a subjective or psychological point of view. In ac- 
cordance with the first class, some persons examine or analyse 
beautiful objectdk and try to define beauty as a harmonious ar- 
rangement of parts, as unity amid variety ; or they grow more 
profound and define it as identity of the conscious with the 
unconscious, "Zweckmassigkeit ohne Zweck," first stage of the 
absolute, etc. Another view of beauty belonging in part to this 
first class is entirely metaphysical. Beauty is a reflection of the 
eternal Beauty, or of some absolute ideal of beauty. Thus 
Plato said : "If there be anything beautiful other than absolute 
beauty, that can only be beautiful in as far as it partakes of 
absolute beauty."*'^ A common expression of this view as found 

in treatises on ontology is: "The essence of beauty consists 

in that harmony whereby the beautiful object corresponds to its 
archetype, namely to the light of the intellect as showing forth 
the rule and measure of beauty."*® Thus, too, Brownson 
claimed that beauty in things is a correspondence to, or partici- 
pation in, an absolute beauty, identical with God. We have al- 
ready stated that such a claim may show the tendency art is to 
take, but does not give any positive content to beauty. For the 
latter we must fall back upon our experiences with the world 
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surrounding us. And we arrive at it only by examining those 
objects that give us the impression of beauty. 

Thus we are to led the second class of definitions, which 
views beauty psychologically as any quality producing pleasure 
or delight, "that quality or combination of qualities which 

aflFords keen pleaseure to the senses, which charms the 

intellectual or moral faculties, through inherent grace, 

which appeals to the aesthetic taste," as the dictionaries have it. 
Even if these are ho real definitions of the beautiful, they at 
least afford us some standard to go by. And when we remem- 
ber that the term beautiful is applied to objects of color, of 
sound, of speech, of thought, actions, aflFections, etc., we cannot 
but acquiesce with Reid who calls attention to the fact that all 
these objects have little in common except the power of delight- 
ing us.*® Of course such a view emphasizes the subjective 
element of beauty. And Alison in consonance with his theory 
of association is careful to point out that not only individual 
habits of mind, but even the "temporary sensibility" of one's 
mind hie et nunc comes into play:^^ while Marshall says that 
pleasure is never permanent, it "is a quality which may attach 
to any element of consciousness; but not permanently."^^ Ex- 
tremists of this view thus say that beauty is nothing but a sub- 
jective state of the individual beholder. But this is hardly 
tenable, since experience shows that there are beautiful objects 
which seem to strike at something permanent in human nature 
and afford pleasure to all mankind, that beauty is therefore 
a permanent quality of such objects. Here we agree with 
Brownson that the ultimate test of beauty in any concrete form 
is the 'universal mind of man,' the common judgment of man, 
and that the greatest test of it is time. The psychological 
analysis of beauty tells us also that the pleasure given by objects 
may arise from various sources, from the perfection of the sym- 
bols alone, from the thought alone, or from both. Hence we 
have the terms "sensuous beauty," "intellectual beauty." And 
they contain an explanation of the fact that a work may be beau- 
tiful under one aspect and not under another. Beauty as such. 
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then^ may in a work of art be in both external form and intui- 
tion, or in either one alone; or there may be no beauty since 
beauty does not belong to the essence of art. The latter is 
judged from the standpoint of artistic activity, in regard to 
which art demands the complete harmony, the inseparability 
in function of form and content. 

However, art considered as a communication of the intuition 
to others finds in beauty not only a powerful aid, but one that 
is well-nigh indispensable. Of this we shall treat more explicr 
itly later. Rarely is the artistic genius really admired and 
appreciated unles it presents what in some way or other appeals 
to human nature. Nor are men in general satisfied with a mere- 
ly fleeting pleasure ; and that beauty is always considered great- 
est which is most permanent and satisfles the noblest instincts 
of mankind — ^a beauty of which the poet well sings : 

There is a beauty that outlives the form 
That gives it birth, and lingers in the mind 

Through all the after years of peace and storm, 
A constant benediction, sweet and kind.^^ 

After all has been said about the analysis of beauty, the most 
emphatic feature is that beauty contains an instinctive appeal 
to human nature. On account of this instinctive operation of 
beauty, in fact of all art, it is dangerous to set down conven- 
tional rules regarding it, as is so often done, unless these be 
imderstood simply as aides rather than rules. To examine 
past works of art and from them to establish inexorable rules 
is certainly to hamper the creative power of the artist, to check 
all posibility of advance, and makes for stagnation. We do 
not believe that all the resources of human nature and interest 
have been exhausted in the past or ever will be exhausted in the 
future ; and the works of the past are valuable as guides only in 
so far as they show us what time has proved to be of permanent 
interest and value to human nature. To try the new is cer- 
tainly a laudable undertaking. And the critics who rigorously 
test the new by the cenventions of the past alone are well charac- 
terized by Francis Thompson after his own fashion as men "who 
were for ever shearing the wild tresses of poetry between rusty 
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rules, who could never see a literary bough project beyond the 
trim level of its day but they must lop it with a crooked criti- 
cism, who kept indomitably planting in the defile of fame the 
^established conons' that had been spiked by poet after poet."^^ 

At the same time we cannot sympathize with those who scorn 
conventions just because they are conventions, since they ex- 
press what has withstood the critical mind of mankind for gen- 
erations. Speaking of the function of criticism, Mr. Browpell 
mentions that the ultimate standards "arise insensibly in the 
mind of the cultivated public and spread in constantly widen- 
ing circles. Mankind, once more, is wiser than any man."^* 
So, too, several generations are wiser than one, and only works 
that have lasted can be said to contain something in them 
answering to the permanent element in human nature. "One 
man opposing another determines nothing,'' says Reynolds; 
"but a general union of minds, like a general combination of 
the forces of all mankind, makes a strength that is irresist- 
ible.^5 Bagehot concludes his estimate of Thackery with 
thie words: "When the young critics of this year have gray 
hairs, their children will tell them what is the judgment of pos- 
terity upon Mr. Thackeray.''^^ This principle is almost anal- 
ogous to the present philosophy of progress according to which 
evolution goes on in various directions, although only the 
activities in the right direction will continue while the others 
will die out. Still the criterion of time should not be pushed 
too rigorously, but serve mainly to make us cautious in our 
judgments. For it matters little after all to one generation 
whether a work of art will endure in the future as long as it 
means something to the people of the present. 

It is as a rule out of the present that the inspiration of art 
derives its source, as Brownson claims. And for that reason so 
many works are applauded by one generation only, while some 
new works, not of special contemporary interest, establish them- 
selves only after a time, after the adage of 'truth will out' has 
asserted itself. The ultimate criterion of all art is its continued 
appreciation by mankind; and the element that produces this 
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cannot be other than a note sympathetic with human nature it- 
self. Such, in fact, is the conclusion that many recent treatis- 
es touching on the subject arrive at. ''Art resolves itself into 
two elements," writes Mr. Moulton: "interest of design, and 
human interest. The first lends itself readily to analytic treat* 
ment, but human interest will often defy analysis."®*^ Just 
because this human interest defies complete analysis, it leaves a 
wide scope for the artist's activities and prevents the formula- 
tion of rules that dictate the confines of all future art. It is the 
varied expanse of this human interest that causes the approval 
of works of art in which there is little of beauty ; that permits 
of the grotesque and even of the ugly in their places; that 
prompts one poet to sing: 

A sweet disorder in the dress, 

6vC., 6vC., 

Do more bewitch me than when art 
Is too precise in every part;^® 

and another to write of the "hot-house seclusion of beauty in 
a world which Nature has tempered by bracing gusts of ugU- 
ness;"^® and that permits the philosopher to say: "Aesthetic 
psychoses are always pleasurable. But it cannot be claimed that 
all pleasures are aesthetic."^^ Again, if any "new art" fails to 
touch the general public, this is not so much because it breaks 
the conventional forms of art, but because it fails to express 
to its beholders by and through its form that which touches the 
heart-strings of mankind, which bears the stamp of true human 
interest. It is only the common judgment of humanity that 
finally distinguishes between what is merely individual and 
what is eccentric, and that tolerates a weakness in any work 
if overshadowed by good qualities, weighing all the multiple 
considerations arising in art for a final adjudication of the work. 
This common voice of men needs no defense, for it has alwaya 
stood for that quality in art which expresses what is noblest 
in human nature, which has value as an incentive towards all 
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thkt is good — ^a quality that can well be termed the spiritual 
worthiness of a work of art.«i 

In this spiritual worthiness and the human interest of art 
we find its final influence on beholders and their final source 
of appreciation. It is the element of human interest in any 
work of art that causes it to be well received by men; while 
its spiritual worthiness we should judge by the power it has 
towards giving to men worthy thoughts and aspirations. This 
spiritual worthiness we should set up as "the criterion of reason 
applied to the work of ascertaining value apart from mere at- 
tractiveness.''^^ Every experience resulting from human in- 
terest is broadening, lifts the mind out of its narrow self ; and 
every experience of what is ennobling brings new joy and value 
into life. 

The faculty of art appreciation — ^generally called ta^te — 
is the faculty of detecting in a work of art the genuineness of 
the element that awakens human interest, and of the qualities 
that constitute its spiritual worthiness. As a first step towards 
exercising this taste, it is necessary to possess the faculty of 
repeating in oneself the intuition of the artist — a counterpart of 
the creative ability of the artist. Guyau divides the world 
into two classes : "les novateurs et les repetiteurs, c'est-a-dire les 
genies et le public, qui repete en lui-meme par sympathie les 
etats d'esprit, sentiments, emotions, pensees, que le genie a le 
premier inventes ou auxquels il a donne une forme nouvelle.^'®^ 
He concludes rightly that the "instinct novateur'' and the 
"instinct imitateur" exist both in the genius and in the ordi- 
nary man, that the one dominates in the former and the other 
in the latter. In the same way Croce rightly stresses the imiver- 
sal existence of intuitional power in man. And this power, 
while it is creative of new expressions in the genius, is in the or- 
dinary man the faculty of reproducing these expressions when 
the external form is seen. The primary aspect of taste is then 
a milder form of the artistic power. The similarity and 
ultimate identity of taste and genius in this sense was already 
hinted at by Reynolds in his Discourses on Art,^"^ and now 
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finds general acceptance. However, as some men have the 
intuitional power only in a minimum quantity; and as only 
some have enough of it combined with the requisite erudition 
and culture to appreciate works of art that are the results of the 
prof oundest genius : so there will always be those who can appre- 
ciate no art, and others who can appreciate only certain produc- 
tions of art. But the accepted meaning of taste does not refer 
only to the ability of recognizing the presence of artistic ac- 
tivity. Its further and almost greater task is to judge what 
art contains the element of permanent human interest, what pos- 
sesses the greatest spiritual worthiness. 

4. — ^The Good^ the True^ and the Beautiful 

So far we have said nothing of the relation between morality 
and art, between the good, the true, and the beautiful — matters 
so emphatically brought to the foreground by Brownson. As 
has already been mentioned these matters are vital to a synthesis 
of his artistic principles, and any disagreement with Brownson's 
view of them necessitates the positing also of other principles 
of art. It is therefore only in connection with the preceding 
paragraphs that we can discuss the relations of art to the beau- 
tiful, the good, and the true as they were set forth in the first 
part of this dissertation. 

There are those who claim that the artistic impulse is a 
blind impulse, one for which the artist is not responsible, and 
that art can therefore be judged only by the rules of art, not by 
those of ethics, etc. But this is viewing art only from one 
side. The artist may not be responsible for the intuitions 
that come to him, but he is responsible for the externalization 
of those intuitions, which is a matter of choice with him. This 
externalizing, being a free act, cannot but be amenable to the 
laws of all free acts, whether the laws be social, political, or 
moral. If morality means anything in this world, then its 
meaning extends to all of man's free activities, and works of 
art contrary to it must be considered injurious to the individual 
nature and to society as a whole. All human faculties are for 
the good of man. And he who rules morality out of the sphere 
of art must, to be consistent, rule it out of life altogether. The 
question then becomes not so much one of the amenableness of 
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art to morality but of the latter's right to exist. The contro- 
versy between adversaries on this point has often grown bitter 
because enthusiasts on the one side give the impression that 
morality should dictate what is art and what is not. Such a 
claim is really more than a mere exaggeration of facts ; it is false, 
for the rules of morality cannot decide what is art and what 
not. The presence of artistic activity, of creativeness, in any 
work must be decided by other standards, we should say is 
decided instinctively; and ethics can only decide whether the 
art is morally good or bad. Ethics then determines the science 
of art, as Brownson says — ^but not when this science judges of 
the creative quality in a work, of the presence of artistic genius. 
It becomes a factor only when the spiritual worthiness of the 
work is to be adjudged. Brownson himself was not unaware of 
this. At times he too spoke of art as good or bad, though he in- 
variably and oftener turned back to his theory of calling only 
that beautiful which points directly towrxds the supernatural, 
as we mentioned above. 

Ruskin, indeed, says that the fine arts can be directed only 
towards perfecting the ethical state, but he stresses the word 
'fine' more than that of 'art' : "It is impossible to direct fine 
art to an immoral end, except by giving it characters unconnect- 
ed with its fineness, or by addressing it to persons who can- 
not perceive it to be fine."^^ Croce defends the absolute in- 
dependence of art from morality despite the fact that he says the 
externalizing of an intuition is a matter of choice. His opin- 
ion is closely followed and well expressed by Mr. Spingam in 
relation to poets : "The poet's only moral duty, as a poet, is to 
be true to his art, and to express his vision of reality as well 
as he can. If the ideals enunciated by poets are not those 
which we admire most, we must blame not the poet but our- 
selves : in the world where morals count we have failed to give 
them the proper material out of which to rear a noble odifice. 
No critic of authority now tests literature by the standards of 
ethics."®* But the poet always acts also as man. Or does 
genius make him less a man? The last sentence of this quota- 
tion is easily answered : As to the presence of artistic genius in 
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it, No ; as to its value to mankind, Yes — ^it is being done continu- 
ally. Ijange in his Wesen der Kunst impatiently declaims 
against those who wish to banish the nude from art, and gives 
the analogy of forbidding the use of a knife to a person because 
he could cut his throat with it.^'^ To pursue an analogy that is 
not too accurate, one could call attention to the fact that some 
persons will almost invariably and certainly injure themselves 
seriously with a knife, and that some knives can be so sharp as 
to be dangerous to everybody. In general it is necessary to 
distinguish between what is suggestive of the immoral and what 
may be a source of temptation to some. To exclude from art 
everything that may be a temptation to some is an extreme view 
and would, if pushed consistently, take away from art all of 
life. What would remain? 

Brownson vigorously denounces Schiller for trying in the 
Aesthetic Letters to substitute aesthetics for morality, and for 
assigning to beauty the task of raising us to a higher moral 
state. But he seems to have misunderstood Schiller, who ap- 
parently never intended aesthetics to do away with the moral 
law, never set up the beautiful as our rule of right and wrong. 
Schiller states repeatedly that the object of aesthetics is to rid 
us of the friction between the impulse of the senses and that 
of reason by removing the lower impulses of the former and 
:giving us a more ready disposition towards virtue, and to direct 
the emotional element upwards.*® Moreover, Schiller well 
recognized the danger lurking in an appeal to the emotional 
element of man, and acknowledged that past experience was 
discouraging to the success of his theory.*® Schiller's claim 
does not assert all that Brownson thought. But even as it is 
here modified to a form closely allied to that of Shaftesbury 
and others, it demands too much of art. The very apprecia- 
tion of higher moral beauty in art presupposes a moral ideal in 
the beholder, as Brownson rightly objected, and the strong 
guidance of reason. And this moral beauty, dependent on rea- 
son and deriving all its strength from it, can annihilate the 
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lower sense-impulse no more than reason itself can. At the 
same time it should not be denied that art, by producing higher 
ideals in all their beauty and appeal, can diminish the strength 
of the sense-impulse and thus bring the emotional element in 
-closer conformity to the dictates of reason. A second objection 
that Brownson advanced against Schiller's claim is, that ideal 
beauty is not real and therefore not operative. Though not 
frequent, a hasty pronouncement of this kind is somewhat 
<;haracteristic of Brownson in his enthusiasm. Of course the 
ideal as such is real in the intellect and often supplies the sole 
motive for action. Even the insane man's vagary does that. 
Brownson himself expects his ideal of beauty to be operative and 
work towards the upHft of man. Again he says that the mere 
<;ognition of beauty is not sufficient to stimulate man. How- 
ever, the very perception of beauty is ordinarily more than mere 
<>ognition ; it generally includes also a stimulative appeal to in- 
stinctive human nature. 

The distinction that Brownson makes between secular and 
religious art is hardly adequate and applies only to his own 
theory of art. He claims that secular art must give the natur- 
al in its direct bearing to the supernatural, else it will corrupt ; 
^nd cites the saying of the Gospel: Who is not with me is 
against me. But this saying refers to the general stand a 
man takes towards the supernatural; it does not require that 
'every action of ours have a positive religious bearing, and 
does not condemn those actions of man that merely do not op- 
pose the religious ideal. Applied to many actions it is rather 
negative than positive. The Decalogue itself consists mainly 
of negative injunctions. It was consistency with his identifica- 
tion of the true, the beautiful^ and the good, that caused Brown- 
43on to apply the rule positively to every work of art. 

We have already mentioned that Brownson's ideal of beauty 
sa identical with the supreme Beauty, Truth, and Goodness gives 
us no positive content of the beautiful ; and that as a conse- 
-quence it was necessary for him to gauge beauty simply by truth- 
fulness and moral goodness for which reason furnishes princi- 
ples. The idfiag of the beautiful that men possess are the result ~^'*^ 
of experience. The perception of the l|ptutiful is instinctive,. <m-»/^*^ 
and it ordinarily makes its appeal to human nature immediate- 
ly, without the aid of reflection. The more the beautiful, how- 
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ever, appeals to what is noblest in human nature, the more 
closely consonant will it also be with the dictates of reason, the 
more will it approach to identity with the true and the good. 
Experience shows us that there are also many beautiful forms 
that are morally altogether indifferent. In fact what is morally 
good may appear in an ugly form and vice versa. We find that 
Brownson adverted to this when he called art the embodiment of 
the beautiful and divided art into the morally good and the 
morally bad art. And we have already called attention to the 
contradiction between this view and his claim regarding the 
identity of the good and the beautiful. The identity of the true 
and the beautiful must be considered in a similar light to that 
of the good and the beautiful. In ultimate ontology the true, 
the good, and the beautiful are identical with the Absolute 
Being. But Brownson himself has said that this world is only a 
faint reflection of the Supreme Being. Not everything that is 
true is beautiful to the eyes of man. Art need not always 
strive to possess that higher truth which is identical with good- 
ness and which points directly to the supernatural, the highest 
beauty. The only truth required for art is consonance with 
human reason, the absence of that which would be repulsive 
to reason and which would tend to destroy the element of hu- 
man interest in art. Thus truth is called by Jungmann *phil- 
osophical': "Es ist, wie wir gesagt haben, nicht nothwendig, 
dass das was die hedonischen Kiinste in ihren Werken vor- 
fiihren, objektives, wirkliches Seyn habe; aber dasselbe muss 
immer als wirklich seyend gedacht werden konnen, es muss 

voUkommen und allseitig moglich, es muss 'philosophisch wahr' 
sein."70 

Just as Brownson judged the beautiful by its identity with 
the true and the good, so he designated no special faculty to 
which the beautiful addresses itself, though he did for the true 
and the good. He does sometimes claim that beauty makes its 
appeal to our sensibility, but this can be done only by that 
beauty which is directly perceived by the senses, or rather 
through the senses. At other times he assigns to the imagina- 
tion the task of perceiving beauty. However, the accepted 
office of the imagination is that of creating and reproducing 
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mental images or intuitions. It is precisely to the intellect 
under the aspect of the imagination that we should attribute the 
creation or recognition (reproduction) of the intuitions con- 
stituting the essence of art. The appeal of beauty does not 
follow necessarily upon the reproduction in our mind of mental 
images, and does not finally rest with the imagination. As it 
is instinctive, and as beauty may be merely of the senses or mere- 
ly of the intellect or of both together, it may happen that the 
first sight of a work thrills us, but that the absence of adequate 
content, or of sufficient beauty of content, reacts as a damper. 
The faculty to which this appeal of the beautiful is made is 
commonly designated the aesthetic sense. An appeal to it, as 
any appeal exercised by an element of human interest, is almost 
invariably accompanied by emotions; hence the emotional 
element so often mentioned in connection with art. Hence, too, 
the statement that art addresses the intellect through the emo- 
tions, though these may be excited as well by intellectual as by 
sensuous beauty. 

If we have not given beauty a necessary connection with 
art, we must nevertheless acknowledge that it constitutes by 
far the most powerful factor, and only in rare instances a not 
quite indispensable factor, of the element of human interest in 
art. It is chiefly through the appeal of its beauty that a work 
of art attracts beholders and thus causes them to examine it 
more closely and to respond to its inspirations. All the ele- 
ments that address the faculties of man can present motives of 
human interest. Truth and goodness are not less powerful fac- 
tors because the main attractive force in art is beauty. Brown- 
son well emphasized that art must address itself to the whole 
of man. We have spoken of reason, will, and the aesthetic sense 
as so many faculties of the soul, but we do not mean that these 
are actually separate faculties. "This fourfold activity of the 
soul," says Brother Azarias who includes here a religious sense, 
"does not correspond to any four special faculties. It repre- 
sents rather four distinct fields upon which all the faculties 
operate."*^^ Hence even in art none of these activities is wholly 
separable. The human interest that true art arouses demands 
at least that none of the activities be contradicted. If the 
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aesthetic sense is addressed to the entire neglect of the others, 
the artistic content will become abnormal and develop into 
sentimentalism. The greatest spiritual worthiness, too, will 
be found in that art which best satisfies the whole of the 
human heart, contradicting neither the demands of reason as 
judge of truth nor the dictates of the moral sense as judge of 
the good. From this follows the abnormal attitude of those who 
try to exclude from art the elements of truth and goodness as 
entirely irrelevant. We have already quoted Mr. Woodberry as 
saying that genius charges phenomena with its own personality. 
He continues: "....the contents of the work of art, its meaning, is 
constituted of the artists personality expressed therein. What 
a lean and diminished personality that would be from which in^ 
tellectual and moral elements were excluded l"''^ 

Brownson's principles of aesthetics did not arise from a 
mere desire to have a sound ethics guide art right towards the 
end of man. They form rather a system built a priori on his 
idea of the essence of the ideal beautiful. He considered this 
ideal to be given by God to the mind of man, and therefore ap- 
pealed to the common and universal mind of man as a criterion. 
It is to this appeal to the common and universal mind that we 
also have had recourse in order to find out what is of true in- 
terest to mankind at large. The diversity of tastes is prover- 
bial. There are so many elements operative towards human in- 
terest that the individual is rarely capable of absolute cer- 
tainty. The errors of individual judgment are canceled by the 
judgment of the group. This would seem to make the judg- 
ment of art altogether empirical ; but there is a permanent ele- 
ment in human nature which is more easily felt than defined. 
Just because it is indefinite, it leaves unlimited possibilities 
open to art, possibilities that will never be exhausted. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CRITIQUE OF THE LITERARY PRINCIPLES 

1 . — Literature 

The principles of art contained in the preceding pages natu- 
rally find application to literature as one of the forms of art. It 
will be our task now to give these principles their particular ap- 
plication in the field of literature in conjunction with the views 
that Brownson advanced in this regard. 

Brownson's view of literature does not consider the first 
phase of art mentioned above, that of artistic activity, but treats 
literature merely as an influential power, from the standpoint 
of *art in its eflfect'. A recent development of this viewpoint 
says: 

The act of reading has thus taken on a new dignity, as litera- 
ture, in the evolution of critical theories, has become a pro- 
cess rather than a product, something that takes place rather 
than something which has been made. Literature in this sense 
is no finished material object — a pill to be swallowed by the 
reader, or a sugar-plum to be eaten by him. Rather is it a 
great continuous activity, which goes on through and by the 
reader, his participation constituting its final stage, as organical- 
ly related to it as the writer's function itself."''^ 

This view judges literature only by its value to the individual 
reader, and calls attention especially to the resulting fact 
that what is literature for one reader is not necessarily lit- 
erature for another. Such a statement deserves most serioiis. 
consideration by all critics, for the view it expresess should 
be a main factor in all criticism. But in stressing the in- 
dividual it leaves too much out of consideration that there is 
a common element in human nature, that there is after all a 
'human nature,' not merely a group of individual and disparate 
natures. Again, this view does not distinguish between litera- 
ture as an art and literature as any expression in writing ; and 
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it need not do so, for its test is applicable to all writing. How- 
ever, we are here concerned with literature as a form of art 
and therefore need a criterion by which to distinguish writings 
that come under the caption of art from those that do not. 
Brownson, as we mentioned above, considers literature prima- 
rily as something 'specifically related to man as a moral, relig- 
ious, and social being,' as an effect. This is really the second 
step, the first being to determine what is literary art, what writ- 
ings have the stamp of artistic activity in them. 

Falling back on our principles of art, we must consider 
literature in our sense as the expression of an intuition, of a 
mental vision; of an intuition, moreover, in some way above 
that of the ordinary man. It must reveal to the reader most 
emphatically a distinct viewpoint of something old or a view of 
something new, in an exterior form that adequately mirrors its 
content. Thus literature proper is separated from the philo- 
sophical treatise which expresses a chain of reasoning — ^the log- 
ical concept of Croce — ^and from the book of commonplaces.''* 
Of course it must be remembered with Croce that art may also 
contain reasoning, or the logical concept, that the two fields of 
the concept and of the intuition often meet, and that then the 
ultimate decision depends on whether the concept or the intui- 
tion prevails. Besides, a literary work cannot be apprehended 
at a glance as some other forms of art can ; and the mental vi- 
sion of the artist is only completely externalized and appre- 
hended in time; i. e., when the end of the work has been 
reached. It is therefore doubly necessary that the writer keep 
before his mind, while externalizing part after part, his one pur- 
pose, his intuition, to which all parts are to be subservient. The 
demand for unity in art or literature, for coherence, etc., is 
nothing but the demand for the expression of a single vision 
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or intuition in any work of art. "In literary as in all other 
art, structure is all-important," says Pater, "felt, or painfully 
missed, everywhere — ^that architectural conception of work, 
which foresees the end in the beginning and never loses sight of 
it, and in every part is conscious of all the rest, till the last 
sentence does but with undiminished vigour unfold and justify 
the first" — ^and this he calls "the necessity of mind in styleJ^ 
We should rather call it the necessity of mind in art, flowing 
from the fact that art is the externalization of an intuition, a 
mental vision. And we would judge the artistic quality of any 
literary work just by this intuition rather than by any effect 
the work has on man or men. The greater the intuitional pow- 
er of a writer displayed in it, or the more the intuition expressed 
in it ranks above that of the ordinary man, the higher is the 
position which it takes as an expression of artistic activity, 
as a work of genius. 

Intimately connected with the question of the artistic in- 
tuition is that of form, the external expression of the intuition. 
Brownson, as we saw before, considered the form negligible and 
the content all-important. But the content and the form in art 
are really inseparable : the first determines the second, the second 
reveals the first. The symbols, here words, that make up the 
form all have a conventional meaning, and every word expresses 
and idea. If nevertheless the words convey nothing but incon- 
gruities to the mind, it is not so much because of a defective 
form, as of the lack of an intuition or mental vision on the part 
of the writer. Here again, as before, it is necessary to remem- 
ber that sufficient mastery of the tools of externalization is 
presupposed, that sufficient mastery of language is not so much 
the essence of literature as an indispensable condition. Brown- 
son says that form should be made as beautiful as possible 
because what is worth doing at all is worth doing well. But 
beauty of form has no value apart from the content to be ex- 
pressed, nor has any other so-called quality of style. The 
form, or style, should reflect as faithfully as possible the 
intuition or mental vision the author has. Brownson seems 
to consider the style as something superimposed upon the con- 
tent, independent of it ; and the reason for this is that he 
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considered literature only in its effect and not in the first 
place a9 the expression of an artistic intuition. The de- 
pendence of form on content on the other hand, which Croce so 
emphasized, was applied by him also to language. Croce points 
out that poor writing is really a poor thinking out, and that 
clear speech means simply clear apprehension. The immediate 
dependence of style on thought was brought out long ago by 
Newman : 

Thought and speech are inseparable from each other. Matter 
and expression are parts of one: style is a thinking out into lan- 
guage. This is what I have been laying down, and this is lit- 
erature; not things, not the verbal symbols of things; not on 
the other hand mere words ; but thougnts expressed in language, 

the mere dealer in words cares little or nothing for the 

subject which he is embellishing, but can paint and gild any- 
thing whatever to order; whereas the artist, whom I am ac- 
knowledging, has his great or rich visions before him, and his 
only aim is to bring out what he thinks or what he feels in a 
way adequate to the thing spoken of, and appropriate to the 
speaker.''® 

What, indeed, is a flowery style but the extemalization of imag- 
inative thought, what is a grotesque style but the extemalization 
of grotesque conceptions? "We still hear talk of the 'grand 
styleV' writes Mr. Spingam, "and essays on style continue to be 
written, like the old 'arts of poetry' of two centuries ago. But 
the theory of styles has no longer a real place in modem 
thought; we have learned that it is no less impossible to study 
style as separate from the work of art than to study the comie 
as separate from the work of the comic artist."'^'' 

The proper view of style is then to consider it a mirror 
of thought. But does not this contradict our claim above; 
namely, that the essence of art, the artistic activity, is not 
reasoning but intuition? We think not. In identifying the 
intuition with expression in art, we referred with Croce to 
internal expression. This does not mean that any work of art 
exists in the mind in all its details as later externalized, 
but that the content of the work exists there in its essential 
features — art emphasizes the essential, as Mr. Brownell says — 
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and exists there clearly, since this intuition is a full, im- 
mediate turning of the mind on any object. The extemaliza- 
tion generally requires a working out in detail of this intuition ; 
reflection and thought are rarely dispensed with in giving the 
exterior form to an intuition. 

What we have said so far regarding literature is all we 
should require for art in its primary phase of the expression of 
artistic activity, for writing to be ranked as literary art — an 
underlying intuition externalized in a form of sufficient work- 
manship every part of which tends to mirror this artistic vision 
of the author. 

As with art in general, we cannot see how literature thus 
considered has any further mission than that of fulfilling the 
writer's purpose ; namely, to communicate a vision, an inner ex- 
perience to mankind, which the writer considers worth commun- 
icating. However, when we view literature as a work of art set 
before the public, not merely as a product of artistic genius 
but as a work naturally influencing those who read it, we certain- 
ly agree with Brownson that literature must accord with the pur- 
pose of human existence like every other activity. Our only 
contention is, just as with art above, that this standard of 
judgment does not tell us what is literature and what is not. 
As Brownson points out, a work of literature cannot be separated 
from its surroundings and must be considered a strong moulding 
factor in life, since it will necessarily have an influence on 
readers. Hence arises a duty on the part of literature not to 
oppose the good of mankind. This duty, as with art, is negative 
rather than positive and flows from the very essence of life. 
Beyond this, who is to decide what special purpose literature 
must pursue? Enumerations are frequently made of specific 
Unes along which literature must serve mankind. Rightly un- 
derstood they are merely an enumeration of some of the possi- 
biUties of literature ; and if more than this is intended, if they 
are set up as restrictive laws, they only serve to hamper the free- 
dom of artistic activity. However, they are alweys useful in 
judging of the merit or rank of different literary productions, in 
helping to decide which production comes nearest to fulfilling 
the possibilities of literature. These 'purposes' ought to fol- 
low from the nature of literature and art, and we should call 
an enumeration of them incomplete if any sources of human 
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interest are omitted, any factors that men take into considera- 
tion when judging of the merit of a literary work. 

Brownson correctly enunciated the principle that literature 
merely must avoid everjrthing that is against the end of man, 
and need do no more ; but he frequently went beyond it himself. 
He was careful not to demand positive instruction of the literary 
artist, though he never excluded instruction altogether from 
literature. He contradicts himself, however, when he condemns 
all literature that merely satisfies the literary taste of read- 
ers. After all, innocent pleasure is a worthy aim and not to 
be despised. Besides, it is in the very essence of all literature 
or art that it conveys some knowledge, however small, of human 
nature and of life. Works that serve merely for pleasure sure- 
ly cannot be excluded from literature. On the contrary, 
as Bagehot says, "in a state of high civilization it is no 
simple matter to give multitudes a large and healthy enjoy- 
ment."*^^ Still, to literary works that give mere enjoyment, 
such as leave no effect whatever on the reader after they are laid 
aside, we should assign the lowest place as art, giving a higher 
place to works the more they combine with the element of hu- 
man interest that of spiritual worthiness. All works of literary 
art, in order to reach their audience, must contain some element 
that is of interest to the hunman race. As we said above about 
art in general, this element may be supplied by beauty of 
thought, beauty of form, greatness of intuitive power displayed, 
force of truth expresed, even technical skill of the writer, etc., 
but generally by the manner in which these are balanced in i 
work.*^® The greater the appeal that a work makes through any 
element of human intreest to what is noblest in human nature, 
in other words, the greater the spiritual worthiness of any work, 
the higher does it stand in the realm of literary art. It was this 
spiritual worthiness that Brownson demanded in a high degree 
in all literature. And that he excluded works from the realm 
of art that did not have a positive appeal to what is the ideil 
relation of man to man and to God, was due to enthusiasm 
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for his cause, which made spiritual worthiness consist entirely 
in supernatural worth. Art considered as the artistic activity 
did not exist for him apart from this supernatural value, or even 
apart from the work as affecting mankind in any manner. The 
criterion of ethical uplift that he used does not tell us how to 
distinguish literary from non-art, as we have already indicated. 
If we take another criterion he mentioned, that literature should 
move and please rather than convince, we do not get much fur- 
ther, since pleasing in no way excludes convincing. It is neces- 
sary therefore to make properly the distinction between artistic 
activity and the value of a work to mankind. The former alone 
decides what works are to be considered literary art. The 
spiritual worthiness is a second, though not a secondary, con- 
sideration, and cannot suffice as the sole criterion of literary 
or any other art. 

2. — The Sociological Conception of Literature 

Brownson's idea of literature as a powerful sociological fac- 
tor is fully in accordance with his view of art as tending to 
raise man towards his Creator. If all art should elevate man, 
then surely this elevation is doubly the duty of literature 
as the latter is so intimately connected with the life of man. 
But is literature so closely interwoven with society, as Brownson 
claims, that it arises altogether out of the needs of the times, 
out of the social fermentation that is in the people for the 
time being? Is it true that the times create the men? The 
question is probably not wholly solvable, and would be of little 
importance if there were not persons who contend that literature 
must spring from the thought of its day or be condemned. Ar- 
nold inclines to this opinion, but checks himself cautiously: 
"Now in literature,.. ..the elements with which the creative power 
works are ideas; the best ideas on every matter which litera- 
ture touches, current at the time; at any rate we may lay it 
down as certain that in modem literature no manifestation of 
the creative power not working with these can be very important 
or fruitful." And later he adds : "For the creation of a mas- 
terwork of literature two powers must concur, the power of the 
man and the power of the moment."®^ Of these two, we consid- 
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er, of course, the power of the man, the artistic genius, as the 
only indispensable requisite of an artistic work ; and we hold that 
the nature of the content of the artistic intuition is secondary, 
provided only that the intuition be above that of the ordinary 
mind. But the question as enunciated by Brownson is one of 
fact rather than of law, and therefore less important. In gen- 
eral it is most natural for the literary artist to find his inspira- 
tion in the thought that pervades the age, as that is the at- 
mosphere which he breathes, and as that always contains an 
element not only of special interest at his time but also of 
permanent human interest. The spirit and the thought of the 
day lie closest to hand, and are therefore most likely to offer 
an inspiration to the creative power of the artist. 

The close imion between literature and society Brownson 
emphasizes as twofold; and if the origin of literature from 
society as such is not so important a matter, this does not hold 
of the effect of literature on society. The question is not 
one pf the presence of artistic intuition, but of art in its 
influence, of literature as a powerful factor in the formation 
of views of life. As such it has well been called "a living 

activity a genuine function of the social body,'* and "a 

primary means by which the race advances."®^ The position of 
literature in human progress, as a formulator or popularizer of 
thought, certainly cannot be stressed too much since it is in 
the very essence of art that such an effect is present. The 
critic, the man who stands as judge of the value of any work, 
of its meaning to mankind, must make this one of his chief con- 
siderations ; and much harm would be avoided if the influence of 
art and literature were more generally kept in mind. Brownson 
himself in his younger days advocated that the adjustment of 
the disparity between classes, and similar questions, be a primo 
object of literature, thus recalling Tolstoi's idea of art as a 
teacher of the common brotherhood of man. However in his 
later writings, he takes a corrector view and tempeis his 
appeals for the uplift of man with the caution that such effects, 
on the part of literature are due rather to its indirect influence. 
Still this view is not altogether in accordance with his plea that, 
the only mission of literature is the advance of the human race. 
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For why should literature or art work only indirectly towards 
what is its avowed direct mission? 

Since literature derives its influence from the fact that 
it exerts an appeal on readers, it is paramount for the welfare 
of man that this appeal be not made to the lower instincts, but 
to the higher and nobler sentiments in man. The latter Brown- 
son defines simply as those sentiments that are common to uni- 
versal human nature, and he identifies them with the criterion 
of good taste, and the ideal that is identical with the highest 
True, Good, and Beautiful. The connection here is obvious 
between his literary and aesthetic principles, and enough has 
been said on the matter in the preceding chapter. 

Brownson pleads not only against catering to the popular 
instincts, as he calls them, but against any spirit that will 
tend towards discontent and social unrest. Primarily he 
speaks up for a joyous view of life, for the picturing of not only 
the depressing side of life. And surely he is right. Even if a 
work has all the earmarks of literary art, do these make up for 
the depressing effects of so many productions on all that is 
noble in human nature? After all their value to mankind is 
that of art as an influence ; and the spiritual worthiness of a work 
depends on its ability to impart higher aspirations and a 
correcter view of life, one more conducive to the good of 
the individual and of society. 

In pleading for a correct view of life Brownson is careful 
not to exact a life that is too ideal to be real. Of all art 
literature is most intimately connected with life; and by its 
very nature it is capable of giving more comprehensive views 
of life than the other forms of art. Hence the eternal question 
of realism and idealism in art is particularly applicable to 
literature. Brownson modifies his statement that all of life is 
the subject matter of art by the restriction that the influence 
on the readers must always be wholesome. However, this very 
restriction is in part a contradiction of the first statement. 
In the artistic activity there is nothing to restrict the sub- 
ject-mater of art, but in the value of art to mankind there is. 
The excuse of those who say that evil exists in hfe and there- 
fore has its place in art is true only if properly imder- 
stood. The evil that exists in life exists there, not with the 
approbation of human nature, but against the nobler instincts 
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of man. And Brownson rightly pointed out that those who 
paint vice and crime without limit as a rule do so with approba^ 
tion, as if that were the only side of real life. Such a view is 
not real in the sense of being purely objective, as its advocates 
would have us believe. 

In the characters that occur in literature, Brownson is 
careful not to demand too much idealism. It is not ill 
accordance with human nature to be absolutely faultless, and 
characters that are made too perfect will lack the element of 
human interest and fail to appeal to mankind. Much discus- 
sion occurs at times as to whether characters in literature should 
be 'types' or 'individuals' — ^apparently to no purpose. For is 
not each individual in life one of a type, with just enough of the 
indi\ddual to distinguish him from the others of the type? A 
character in literature that is purely a type, a whole class as 
such, will strike us as unreal, and the type-character must al- 
ways be individual enough to be possible and to appeal to human 
nature. "Lady Macbeth, like all in Shakespeare, is a class in- 
dividualized," says Coleridge f^ and this she had to be in order 
to prove as interesting as Shakespeare has made her. But when 
Brownson goes so far as to exclude national idiosyncrasies from 
characters, we cannot agree with him, for they form just one of 
the most valuable assets of human nature, and a permanent ele- 
ment of human interest. Even personal eccentricities are whol- 
ly in place when they are incompatible with human nature. 
These Thompson describes well as "incongruities which are felt 
by the reader to have a whimsical hidden keeping with the con- 
gruities of the character, which enhance the consent of the gen- 
eral qualities by an artistically modulated dissent; which just 
lend, and no more than lend, the ratifying seal of Nature to the 
dominating regularities of characterization."®^ 

Regarding the relation of literature to ethical principles and 
morality, little need be said, as it was treated sufficiently in 
the preceding chapter. In his statements about literature, 
Brownson was less rigorous than in his view of art in general, 
and he recognized the purely negative obligation that literature 
has with regard to morality. He even concedes that literary 
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products are free to display only natural virtues — which still 
more contradicts the view he expressed so often that all art that 
does not point to the supernatural is corrupting. His exclusioa 
of all direct discussion of religion in literature and his ad- 
mission of nothing more than simply a Christian atmosphere in 
literature is based on a reason of its own. It was brought out 
mainly in his utterances on novels and will be treated later 
in this chapter. 

3. — The Author 

That the literary man is a director of the thoughts of the 
reading public is surely true to some extent, and is most natural, 
too, as Brownson says. *To some extent,' we say, for it is 
also true in part that the reading public is instrumental in 
deciding the trend that many a writer takes, and that many 
readers seek out the works that they know will most please their 
opinions. That there is a vast difference in the mental endow- 
ments of men cannot be denied ; and it is therefore unavoidable 
that an aristocracy of learning, to use Brownson's phrase, should 
exist. As Dry den says in his Religio Laici: 

The few by Nature formed, with learning fraught. 
Born to instruct, as others to be taught. 

That anyone endowed with special gifts use these gifts for the 
benefit of all mankind is well and good ; but that he must so use 
them would seem to imply that the individual exists only for the 
community. There is ordinarily no obligation to employ such 
gifts for others. All that can be exacted from such a one out- 
side of emergencies is that he does not use his gifts to the 
detriment of others. The literary artist may have great inner 
experiences, but he is not bound to externalize them. If, 
however, he does externalize, then he is bound by the laws of 
the human race like all other mortals. It is in this sense that 
we would apply Brownson's saying, that the artist lives not for 
himself but for the people. Whatever motives he may have in 
producing his work, his duty to consider it in the relation of 
a power and influence on his f ellowmen — not only as the expres- 
sion of his intuition therefore, but as a living force in the 
world — cannot be eschewed. 
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On accout of this phase of art, it is necessary for the true 
artist or writer to have a wide knowledge of human nature and a 
deep sympathy with things human, as Brownson says. And suc- 
cess will hardly come to a writer unless he is what Wordswortii 
demands of the poet, that he be one ' Vho has a greater knowl- 
edge of human nature, and a more comprehensive soul, than are 
supposed to be common among mankind,"®^ The artist's char- 
acter, of which Brownson speaks, concerns us only in so far 
as it is visible in his work, and is then judged as a quality of the 
work itself. 

Brownson insists strongly that the literary artist, before 
commencing any work, should have a clear conception of his 
particular mission, which must be in accordance with the gen- 
eral mission of literature. With eloquent enthusiasm he de- 
scribes this special mission as one for which the writer should 
count it 'honorable to live and sweet to die.' This is certainly a 
high concept of the artist's mission, and one that would be well 
worth considering by those who feel the call to write. Whether 
a writer's inspiration comes from a task he sets himself to per- 
form, or not, is no matter for discussion here. Despite his 
insistence on the mission that the scholar must define for him- 
self, Brownson seems to place as a first requisite the presence 
of an inspiration; and this is in accordance with the general 
idea of art. An artist is prompted to externalize by the in- 
tuition he has, the inspiration ; and his prime purpose is then 
to communicate to others his own mental experience, while 
joined with this, or rarely wanting if at all, is the expectancy 
that this experience will mean something to others, will be to 
them a source of pleasure and benefit. In this way it is evi- 
dent, as we claimed before, that the duty towards uplifting 
mankind, so far as real obligation is concerned, is negative, 
one of refrainment rather than of positive tendency. If this 
be borne in mind, the ennobling tendency will nevertheless be 
present by the very fact that the experience communicated is 
that of a genius, of a mind of more than ordinary visionary 
power. Thus the 'instruction' in art is implicit rather than 
explicit. Brownson also speaks of 'a necessity upon' the writer, 
a soul swelling with great thoughts craving for utterance ; and 
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thia is nothing but the artistic intuition that seeks to be ex- 
ternalized. No matter whether the content of the intuition is 
entirely new or not, no matter whence it arose, it must become 
the author's own before he can produce a work of art and not 
a mere imitation. The more creative the act of intuition is in 
substance or viewpoint, the more original will the writer be and 
the more will his work have the stamp of his personality. Thia 
is the mark of his rank as artist. 

4. — Poetry, the Novel, and History 

Since Browngon calls prose 'properly the vehicle of instruc- 
tion,' he must, to be consistent, assign the term poetical to those 
prose-forms whose first purpose is not to instruct but to please 
and move, this being the aim of poetry. It would have 
been better to convert the proposition and make it read: the 
proper, or natural, vehicle of instruction is prose; for thus prose 
is left free to perform other offices also. The distinction 
between prose and poetry has often led to confusion, and the 
chief reason seems to be that both terms are applied now to 
content now to form. All thought that is above the ordinary, 
that is highly imaginative or emotional, can be called poetical; 
while commonplace thoughts, expr^ed with no imagination or 
feeling, are called prosaic even when in the conventional form 
of poetry. "Much that we call poetry .is but polite verse," says 
Emerson.^' And Shelley says absolutely: "The distinction 
between poets and prose writers is a vulgar error."^^ In gener- 
al usage the term prose refers oftener to the form ; and when a 
content is called prosaic, the term is used opprobriously and 
implies that the content has not risen to the level of art, of the 
artistic intuition. On the other hand, the term poetical, 
also used of prose, refers oftener to the content than to the form ; 
and this is as it ought to be since the content, the intuition, 
decides the degree of artistic activity in any work, and " tlm 
factor that alone determines the form. 

The position which Brownson gives to poetry at the 1 
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all arts is generally agreed to by critics. The symbols used 
in poetry are those most natural and most intelligible and ex- 
pressive to man, and poetry has practically no limits assigned 
to its activity. "Poetry thus makes immortal all that is best 
and most beautiful in the world," says Shelley; "it arrests the 
vanishing apparitions which haunt the interlunations of life, 
and veiling them or in language or in form, sends them forth 
among mankind, bearing sweet news of kindred joy to those 
with whom their sisters abide — ^abide, because there is no portal 
of expression from the cavern of the spirit which they inhabit 
into the universe of things."®'' The symbols of the other arts 
are more limited in their possibilities; or, if they are fully a» 
expressive to the artists, are certainly not so even to the more 
enlightened beholders. Sometimes, however, we may judge 
wrongly that the content of these arts is less definite to us be- 
cause we cannot translate it from its proper symbols into those 
of speech. All art is the product of the intellect, and, as Mr. 
Brownell says, the importance of such work is its intellectual 
connotation.®^ If this is true of art in general, it is particularly 
true of poetry whose symbols are those most significant and 
most familiar to the intellect. 

Hence the truth of all such statements is evident, that 
claim for poetry a more definite or tangible message to the 
human mind. Coleridge makes this fact the body of poetry, on 
which the other qualities depend. "Good sense is the Body 
of poetic genius. Fancy its Drapery, Motion its Life, and Im-^ 
agination the Soul that is everywhere, and in each ; and forms 
all into one graceful and intelligent whole."®® In his "Life of 
Milton" Johnson calls poetry the art of uniting pleasure with 
truth, and that, by calling the imagination to the aid of reason. 
As all art in its highest form appeals to what is best and most 
permanent in human nature, so it contains in itself also what is 
most permanently truthful. On account of its specific nature, 
then, we can say most appropriately of poetry that it gives ut- 
terance to that which is eternally true, to the eternal verities 
of life, though these by the very nature of art are always given 
in concrete form. Watts-Dimton briefly states the activtiy 
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of tho poetic artist in his admirable essay on poetry: *'With 
abstractions the poet has nothing to do, save to take them and 
turn them into concretions ; for, as artist, he is simply the man 
who by instinct embodies in concrete forms that 'universal 
idea' which Gravina speaks of — ^that which is essential and ele- 
mental in nature and in man ; as poetic artist he is simply the 
man who by instinct chooses for his concrete fonns metrical 
language."®^ These universal truths are present in concrete 
form in everyday life, and it is not the least merit of the poet, as 
Brownson eloquently pleads, to indicate this to mankind more 
strikingly. In this way even purely descriptive poems have 
their value, contrary to Brownson's statement, for the real poet 
will externalize only a scene that means something special to 
him. 

The last words of the sentence quoted above refer to the form 
of poetry and are preceded in the essay on poetry by this defini- 
tion: "Absolute poetry is the concrete and artistic expression 
of the human mind in emotional and rhythmical language."®^ 
Watts-Dunton was a firm believer in the exclusive use of rhythm 
in poetry, as was Brownson. The latter commends a poet whose 
works he was reviewing because this poet did 'not appear to have 
learned that rhythm is unessential to poetry' (xix 338). 
Rhythm certainly has a definite place in poetry, one that cannot 
be denied to it. "There is a sympathetic power in measured 
time which has not yet received the attention it deserves," wrote 
Emerson long ago;^^ and in Letters and Social Aims he says we 
can easily believe it "to be organic, derived from the human 
pulse, not proper to one nation, but to mankind."®^ Wheth- 
er we explain rhjrthm historically with Quiller-Couch, according 
to whom "verse does precede prose in literature ; verse does start 
with musical accompaniment ; musical accompaniment does in- 
troduce emotion; and emotion does introduce an order of its 
own into speech ;"®^ or whether we explain it psychologically as 
"based on the absolute necessity of carrying the lulled spirit 
of the reader on waves of recurrent sound into a state of sus- 
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pended consciousness"^' — one thing is certain: rhythm is a 
most appropriate aid to the expression of emotional, imaginative 
thought, of thought that soars above the level of ordinary life. 
Therefore it has its fixed place in poetry. , 

However, this does not imply that rhythm is the only means 
of expressing loftier thoughts, as those claim who make it the 
essential of poetry as an art. The essential of poetry as an 
art is merely that the form mirror the vision of the author. 
Beyond this the form has no office. "Indeed, when his diction 
is richest," says Thompson of Shelley, "nevertheless the poetry 
so dominates the expression that we only feel the latter as an 
atmosphere imtil we are satiated with the former ; then we dis- 
cover with surprise to how imperial a vesture we had been blind- 
ed by gazing on the face of his song."®® If there is to be rhythm 
in a poem, if the language is to be of the loftiest, the only 
valid reason can be that such a form expresses most adequately 
the vision as existing in the mind of the author. An intuition 
must be present to determine the form, and the puerile conceits 
or flimsy sentiments condemned by Brownson, even if their ex- 
terior form is perfect, do not fulfill the requirements of higher 
art. "We want design," Emerson writes, "and do not forgive 
the bards if they have only the art of enameling."®*^ From the 
intimate connection between content and form it follows that no 
condemnation of any new kind of poetry, on the ground that 
it breaks the conventions of form, can be taken seriously. 
Whether the Imagists will finally stand the t«st of art depends 
on their content. The Imagist poetry must be taken for what 
it is intended. The critic must see what the form reveals to him. 
If the content revealed has the marks of more than ordinary in- 
tuitional powers, then he is in the presence of real artistic 
activity, and he next proceeds to weigh this content for its 
value or meaning to mankind. If his favorable judgment is 
confirmed by men after him, then the work is true art beyond a 
doubt. But if the form of work should fail to reveal any 
content worth while to mankind, the first requisite of art 
is wanting. Some say that the term poetry is to be applied 
only to the conventional rhythmical composition. Then, of 
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course, vera libre is not poetry, but this alone affords no basis 
for denying that vera Ubre is a species of art. 

Closely allied to the question of language is that of spon- 
taneity, and the two are frequently almost made identical. The 
question of simple language, ornate, etc., depends on the in- 
tuition, as we said before. Even Wordsworth was better 
aware of this than many critics allow. His plea for simple 
language was directed against the over-wrought diction of a 
false classicism ; his plea for the language of the ordinary man 
was at least in part a plea for the language naturally prompted 
by the different moods of a man's mind. And his main error 
was rather that the moods of the poet, artificial to some extent, 
cannot rise to the height of language prompted spontaneously 
by real moods : 

But, whatever portion of this faculty we may suppose even the 
greatest Poet to possess, there cannot be a doubt but that the 
language which it will suggest to him, must often, in liveliness 
and truth, fall far short of that which is uttered by men in real 
life, under the actual pressure of those passions, certain sha- 
dows of which the Poet thus produces, or feels to be produced, 

in himself No words, which his fancy or imagination can 

suggest, will be to be compared with those which are the emana- 
tions of reality and truth.®® 

The question with him was one of fact rather than of principle. 
Poetic language is the spontaneous outflow of the intuition. 
The more full and detailed the internal expression of the in- 
tuition is, the more spontaneously will the language flow forth. 
Where details have been carefully thought out, the traces of 
labor must be invisible, else the harmony between content and 
form is marred. In this sense we can agree with Shelley in 
his appeal to the greatest poets of his day "whether it is not an 
error to assert that the finest pasages of po€rt,ry are pro- 
duced by labour and study." But Shelley goes further than 
this when he says: "Poets are the hierophants of an unappre- 
hended inspiration ; the mirrora of the gigantic shadows which 
futurity casts upon the present; the words which express what 
they understand not."®® Spontaneity, in the sense of a blind 
extemalization of any intuition regardless of consequences^ 
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Brownson rightly repudiates. The poet is always a man and 
not free from the common laws of rational nature. We cannot 
agree with Croce when he claims that the artist cannot be blamed 
for the extemalization of his intuitions despite the fact that he 
chooses from among them. This claim no more holds good for 
poetry that it does for art in general. If no intuitions of a 
nature wholesome to mankind present themselves, the poet can 
refrain altogether from externalizing. The vast influence his 
art has on the human race, makes it doubly incumbent upon 
the poet to weigh well his intuition according to all the laws of 
humanity and reason before deciding to impart it to his fel- 
lowmen. 

In speaking of the novel Brownson considered it necessary 
to justify himself by pointing to the good that this form of lit- 
erature may produce (xix 305, 460). The novel has always 
been in bad repute with some classes of serious-minded men, 
who point to the many abuses connected with it. Thus Cot 
eridge said of novels : 

Of the last, and of the perusal of them, I will run the risk of 
asserting, that where the reading of novels prevails as a habit, 
it occasions in time the entire destruction or the powers of the 
mind : it is such an utter loss to the reader, that it is not so much 
to be called pass-time as kill-time. It conveys no trustworthy 
information as to facts; it produces no improvement of the 
intellect, but fills the mind with a mawkish and morbid sensi- 
bility, which is directly hostile to the cultivation, invigoration, 

and enlargement of the nobler faculties of the unJerstand- 
ing.^ioo 

This is certainly a sweeping denunciation of the novel. Even 
if it is oftener true than not, the fault lies not in the novel as 
such but in the manner in which this form of literature is em- 
ployed by writers. Brownson could not go so far as this, for 
he recognized too clearly the good use that the novel could be 
made to serve, the powerful strides it could make towards the 
mission of literature in general. This possibility is inherent 
in the novel particularly, since it deals most directly and im- 
mediately with all the phases of social life. We cannot, how- 
ever, agree with Brownson altogether when he claims that in- 
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struction and a good story are incompatible, unless by instruc- 
tion he means direct dogmatism. When Brownson explains 
himself further by calling any novel with a theory or tendency 
permeating it, which the story is to illustrate or advance, in- 
artistic, he is contradicting flatly what he claims as the mis- 
sion of literature. Such a novel will be inartistic only in so far 
as it departs from the paths of art and thrusts its theories 
to the surface in the form of propaganda. But this is not 
at all necessary. Every concrete picture of life is the ex- 
pression of some philosophy of life. And if the artist's in- 
tuition contains some special view of life, he cannot but em- 
body that in his novel. All that is required is to be true 
to art, to externalize in such a way that the concrete form nat- 
urally mirrors this mental vision. The mistake often made is 
the introduction into novels of too much direct dogmatism, the 
presence of too much of the philosophical treatise; or an ar- 
tificial forcing of facts to fit a theory — we do not say to 
fit an intuition because the latter is always expressed as a 
concrete vision, else it is not capable of extemalization after 
the manner of art. 

The readiness with which the novel affords special oppor- 
tunities for the expression of sentiment is a source of tempta- 
tion that is succumbed to only too often. Novels will be art 
if they are the natural expression of an artistic vision. But, 
as in all art, the classification as good or bad will depend on 
whether the appeal is made to what is low or high in human na- 
ture; and the merit and value will depend on the loftiness of 
aspirations with which the novels naturally imbue the mind 
of the reader. Art as such cannot exclude love or any other 
phase of human Uf e from the novel. But the dictates of com- 
mon sense, the laws of humanity, will exclude the portrayal of 
sentiments in any manner that is injurious to the higher nature 
of man. Unfortunately, only too many of our novels, if they 
do nothing worse, are saturated with that impassioned love of 
which Chateaubriand says: "This first kind of love is neither 
as pure as conjugal affection, nor as graceful as the sentiment 
of the shepherd, but fiercer than either; it ravages the soul 
in which it reigns. Resting neither upon the gravity of mar- 
riage nor upon the innocence of rural manners, and blending no 
other spells with its own, it becomes its own illusion, its own 
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insanity, its own substance/ '^^^ The whole question is solvable 
by applying the general principles unfolded above. 

Whenever Brownson comes to speak of the religious novel, he 
grows impatient, as we can see from the appelation of ^literary 
hybrid' or 'literary monstrosity,' which he applies to it. Brown- 
son claimed that the interest in the religious novel is divided 
between two spheres, the natural and the supernatural. But 
he acknowledged the compatibility of the two; and his con- 
demnation of the religious novel resulted rather from the fact, 
as he saw it, that no specimens of it actually were successful 
or commendable. They were failures either in their story or in 
their controversy. Even if we should grant this failure, it is 
taking a long stride to conclude that there should be no novels in 
which the religious element finds open expression, that the re- 
ligious element is to be present only in the spirit pervading the 
work. The religious element is a fact in life. It can enter 
into the intuition of an artist just as well as any other fact and 
often forms a strong element of human interest when rightly 
portrayed. However, it must always be remembered that the 
religious novel is primarily a novel, a species of literary art, 
and that the religious element therefore is not so much a pur- 
pose, a matter of propaganda, as an integral part of the in- 
tuition of the author. No reason can be assigned for excluding 
any artistic vision of which this element forms a part. Bagehot 
says: 

Men who purchase a novel do not wish a stone or a sermon. 
All lengthened reflections must be omitted ; the whole armoury 
of pulpit eloquence. But no delineation of human nature can be 
considered complete which omits to deal with man in relation to 
the questions wnich occupy him as man, with his convictions as 
to the theory of the universe and his own destiny ; the human 
heart throbs on few subjects with a passion so intense, so pe- 
culiar, and so typical. From an artistic view, it is a blunder 
to omit an element which is so characteristic of human Ufe, 
which contributes so much to its animation, and which is so 
picturesque.^^2 

To say that every picture of life is faulty that does not make 
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positive mention of the religious element would be going too 
far. But it is equally faulty to say that the religious element 
has no place in the novel. 

History, in the sense explained by Brownson as something 
more than the mere chronicle of facts, also belongs in part to 
the domain of literary art — in part, because the facts as such 
are not dependent on any artistic inspiration but the results of 
scientific investigation. Thus in history, as Quiller-Couch 
says, the extremes of art and science meet and seem to conflict; 
history written in a colorless way will hardly "interest men in 
human doings." It will attract only the student.^^^ The geur 
eral public looks not only for the truth, but for the truth told 
in a pleasing way. In popularizing history, however, there is 
great danger of losing the atmosphere of the people and the 
places that characterized the past; there is frequently, though 
not necessarily, a conflict between accuracy and imagination. 

From the standponit of literature and art, the chief demand 
of history is that the facts be presented as a whole; that a 
theory, intuition, or mental attitude, run through them and 
combine them ; that the element of human interest be present ; 
and that the form be an adequate mirror of the whole. To be 
true history at the same time, this mental attitude must of course 
arise out of the facts, not to be thrust upon them ; while common 
ethics, too, will demand that the attitude be not one of false 
principles. But whether the underlying thread be merely that 
of natural cause and eflFect, or a higher metaphysical specula- 
tion, will matter little from the standpoint of art. All that 
can be said is that in the latter supposition the work may assume 
the nature of a philosophical treatise and thus pass out of the 
sphere of art. Metaphysical speculations should probably be 
left out of all writing that purports to be mere history; not, 
as Brownson argues, because of the possible danger of a false 
theory, but rather because else the work would be a philosophy 
of history instead of simple history. 

5. — Criticism 

No one will refuse to agree with Brownson when he says that 
a criticism of form without reference to content is not sufficient, 
if the content is an essential feature of art. At the same 
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time Brownson disparages the form too much, even if he says 
that viewed in its proper relation everything is important 
in a piece of writing. We have seen that the proper relation 
of the form is that it express adequately the content — so much 
so, that the content has no value except in as far as it is revealed 
through the form present to the reader. The content is there- 
fore the prime consideration of the critic, but only the content 
as revealed through the form, so that the latter also becomes a 
matter of highest importance. Due to the different mental 
attitudes assumed by critics, criticism has had many offices 
to perform. "When Coleridge writes a criticism of Shake- 
speare," says Arthur Symons, "he is giving us his deepest phil- 
osophy, Criticism with Goethe is a part of his view of the 

world, his judgment of human nature, and of society. With 
Pater, criticism is quickened meditation ; with Matthew Arnold, 
a form of moral instruction.''^^* To such a type of criticism 
Brownson often subscribed in practice, since for him criticism 
was frequently an occasion for expressing his own views on the 
topics to hand. He had no patience with those who examined 
the mental states of the author or his biography and did little 
more. This is generally called psychological criticism, and 
like historical criticism, which examines the historical back- 
ground, has value only in so far as it throws some light on 
the work examined. But it is not a criticism of the work it- 
self, only an auxiliary to that end. Likewise was the exam- 
ination of the personal emotions of the critic on reading a work, 
impressionistic criticism, repudiated by Brownson when offered 
as the whole estimate of a work. This form of criticism has 
come much into vogue, and bears with it some good, in as far 
as every work of art has a personal value to the beholder. How- 
ever, it easily develops into what Mr. Balfour calls "a kind of 
anarchy of individual judgment," and too readily leaves out 
of consideration that there is a common bond in human nature 
and that the individual peculiarities, when not guided by this 
common bond, often turn into the eccentric. 

When Brownson advises the critic to examine the purpose 
of the author and then test the content of the work in the light 
of this purpose, he seems to us to be reversing the proper meth- 
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od of procedure. After all, the most important consideration 
is the work itself as it is given out to the public. This 
the critic should examine as he finds it. He should as- 
certain for himself what the work reveals to him. The purpose 
of the author, if not revealed in the work, has no value for 
the critic, except perhaps to help him understand anything 
that was not clear at first. The point of importance is not so 
much the success with which the author has gained an end, as 
the success with which the work itself reveals its nature. Nor 
should we as a last step ascertain the beauty and taste with 
which the author has attained his end. The primary end of 
the work is the expression of a content. With this expression 
of the content are immediately connected all the qualities that 
the work has, and these must to some extent be apparent at first 
sight, at least to those that have the requisite knowledge. 

The first step of the critic, then, regards art in its first 
phase, as an artistic activity. It examines the success with 
which the external expression reveals an inutition, and assigns 
a value to the work in accordance with the degree in which the 
intuition transcends the intuitional powers of the ordinary man. 
Thus the critic, like the reader, reverses the process of the 
artist, and reads out of the form the intuition put into it by 
him. When the rank as a work of artistic intuition is ascer- 
tained, the critic proceeds to examine the probable effect of 
the work. He tries to discern the amount of human interest 
it contains, how much it will appeal to mankind; and then 
weighs the value of the content in the light of all that is 
best and noblest in life, thus ascertaining the spiritual worthi- 
ness of the work. 

Hence it is evident that the critic must approach his task 
with a disinterested spirit, free from prejudices. "Never be- 
gin an author, a real author I mean, in a critical spirit," is 
the advice Brownson gives to his son. This undesirable 'crit- 
ical spirit' includes the belief in the rigidity of conventional 
art forms. For the critic must be ever open-minded, and ready 
to judge any new attempts of different artists on their own 
merit. In order to separate the permanent and the essential in 
a work of art from the unimportant and the ephemeral, it is most 
necessary for the critic to have a profound knowledge of, and 
sympathy with, human nature, and a far-seeing judgment ; else 
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hia work as critic has no raison d'etre, '^One novel will be 
praised on the ground that it has a moral purpose/' writes E. 

R. Still, ^'another on the ground that it has not a moral 

purpose; one on the ground that it paints actual facts from 
life, another on the ground that it depicts an ideal world; 
e^ »io5 This is true of all art. The final judgment on it is 
the outcome of a balance of circumstances and considerations, 
sometimes conflicting ones. And the critic, to pass a judg- 
ment of weight, must in a sense anticipate time, be himself a 
kind of personification of universal human nature. Only then 
will his office have any value for his fellowmen, only then wiU 
his fellowmen profit by his utterances and find in them a fairly 
safe guide towards the permanent values of life. 
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CONCLUSION 

It is somewhat unfortunate that the nature of our task 
demanded a critical survey of the different theories advanced 
in the first part of this dissertation. The impression such 
a survey will leave behind is quite different from that which 
a mere appreciation of the value of Brownson's critical writ- 
ings would have given. We say 'unfortunate/ because we are 
thus forced to read into these writings a system of critical 
principles and of aesthetics which Brownson most probably 
never formulated for himself as a whole. Moreover the con- 
structive portions of the criticism have to a great extent 
only the weight of the writer's personal opinion, as is the 
case with so many essays on art, and some of the opposition to 
Brownson's theories rests therefore merely on personal views. 
If Brownson had set down for himself a complete set of aesthetic 
and critical principles and had taken such a system for his 
point of departure, then he would be indeed accountable for 
the ideas underlying every critical statement he made, and 
blameworthy in the greatest degree for any contradictions 
that statements made at different times might involve. 

But just these contradictions — ^they are rather exaggera- 
tions of different viewpoints — shows us something of Brownson 
the man ; namely, the absorbing enthusiasm with which he pur- 
sued any cause that he thought worth pursuing, and which 
seemed to control his entire being at such moments. Then, the 
views we have unfolded point on the one hand to a reaction in 
Brownson against that phase of Transcendentalism which al- 
most deified external nature, while on the other hand a second 
phase of it, the doctrine of God's revealing Himself immediately 
to the mind in intuition, apparently stuck to him at all times, 
and influenced much of his thinking. His concern for the bet- 
terment of society and for the uplift of the lower classes 
shows him to have been fully alive to the justice of the agi- 
tations going on in the United States and especially in England 
at his time. He was not satisfied with reveling in abstract 
theories, however, and earnestly pleaded for practical appUca- 
tion, an example of which we see in his sociological concep- 
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tion of literature. In his views on religion and morality we 
see the descendant of the austere, religious New Englander of 
the century before. Brownson had been brought up away 
from city life; and he thus inherited all the deep anxiety 
of the early settlers regarding the future life, and received 
from them the deep conviction that the religious question is 
paramount and that it is one of continuous concern and interest. 
One feature of the critical views of Brownson, which the 
nature of our work did not allow us to emphasize as we would 
really like to do, we shall again mention by way of a departing 
word, though we risk repeating ourselves. Brownson ever stood 
up firmly for anything he considered to be most conducive 
to the good of mankind. In denouncing the writings which he 
thought subversive of the good of man, he knew no fear, and 
his zeal for his cause often resulted in statements that were 
over-stressed and ejjxaggerated. His outstanding viewpoint 
was that of literature as a powerful agent in moulding the 
thought of readers. He recognized keenly the living force 
of the written word, its permanent and wide-spread influence 
for good or evil. For this Brownson cannot be commended 
too much. This side of literature is only too often not merely 
neglected but spumed and ridiculed. As a consequence so 
many theories of literature — as of art — spring up, which re- 
gard almost altogether the form ; and art is thus given the freest 
scope to indulge in all possible sentiments and sensations. Such 
theories confound enlightenment with untrammeled barbarism 
of the spirit, and do not succeed in gaining the appreciation 
for art that is really desired by its votaries. If art is to lift man 
for the time being out of the confinement of daily routine, and 
give him higher enjoyments, these must be able to satisfy the 
higher cravings of the soul, for it is the soul that looks to art for 
relief and enjoyment. How far from its mark, then, that art 
lies which under the plea of doing service to the mind of man 
injects into this mind the poisons that kill its higher life! 
Would that all critics, and not only some, could catch the 
spirit of Brownson, and that all writers would have before 
their eyes continually the sublime position that real art occu- 
pies in the life of man I 
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